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READING WITH EXPRESSION 





BALDWIN AND BENDER'S READERS 


By JAMES BALDWIN, Author of Baldwin’s Readers, Harper’s Readers, etc., and IDA C. BEN- 


DER, Supervisor of Primary Grades, 


Eight-Book Series 
First Reader > ‘ 5 é “ $0.30 
Second Reader ‘ ‘ é ‘ - 35 
Third Reader i ‘ 45 
Fourth Reader -45 
Fifth Reader -45 
Sixth Reader -45 
Seventh Reader A ‘ ; ; ‘ -45 
Righth Reader . P » ‘ ‘ .45 


The publication of this new series of readers is an 
important event. Its authorship is conclusive evidence 
of its real worth, of its happy union of the ideal and 
the practical. It represents the most advanced thought 
of the educator and the highest art of the book illus- 
trator. Years have been spent in the making, and no 
expense has been spared. 

The chief design of the books is to help pupils to ac- 
Guire the art and the habit of reading so well as to give 
pleasure both to themselves and to those who listen to 
them. The selections have, to a_yery large extent, been 
chosen because of their suitability for providing drill in 
expressive oral reading. Supplementing many of the 
lessons are notes and exercises under the head of “Ex- 
pression” which will help the pupil to understand the 
selections and to secure correctiess of pronunciation 
and enunciation. 

These readers are both teachable and readable; they 
are unusually interesting, both in selections and in illus- 
trations. The illustrations are of a very high literary 
quality. Besides the choicest schoolbook classics, there 
are a large number which have never before appeared 
in school readers. This will be a refreshing change for 
the many teachers who are tired of reading over the 
same old pieces year after year. 

The First Reader may be used with any method of 
teaching reading, for it combines the best ideas of each. 
A number of helpful new featufes are also included. 
Each reading lesson is on a right-hand page, and is ap- 











Buffalo, N.Y. 


Five-Book Series 

First Reader ° 

Second Reader 
Third Reader . ‘ ‘ - ; 
Reader for Four and Fifth Years ; 

Reader for Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth 

Years . 


proached by a carefully-arranged series of preparatory 
exercises présented on the preceding left-hand page. 

Jeginning with the Third Reader, selections relating 
to similar subjects or requiring similar methods of 
study or recitation are grouped together. A large num- 
ber of the selections have an ethical value, and teach 
lessons which, without being offensively didactic, are 
caleulated to inspire worthy and noble ideals of life and 
duty; many of the selections teach kindness to one 
another and a gentle consideration of all innocent living 
creatures. 

Some of the lessons are in dialogue form, while there 
are many selections that readily lend themselves to 
dramatization. Still others are dramatic in subject, al 
though not in form. All these are particularly adapted 
to practice in oral reading, for they both encourage and 
require correct natural expression. 

Every page of the serics is remarkable for its clear 
ness and beauty. The type is from a new font, and was 
especially selected for its legibility and for its adapta- 
tion to the eyesight requirements of children at school. 

The pictures, of which there are more than 600, are all 
from. original drawings made especially for these books. 
They represent the work of many of the best ‘book illus- 
trators in America. As the series advances, the illus- 
trations keep pace with the text, and while less numer- 
ous*‘in the higher books, they become more complex in 
design and execution, embodying artistic conceptions of 
a superior quality. 
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* When” récord closes, a for- 
_ midable too Page ds among the 
-shopmen of the Harriman railway 
‘lines. It is not impossible that it 
- may averted, but the men have 
made definite demands, and voted .a 
- strike if ‘they are not granted, and 
the ies have refused them. 
Among the demands are these: That 
the companies must recognize a fed- 
erated union of all the shop em- 
ployees; that present and future em- 
ployees must be required to join this 
union; that all disputes with any 
craft must be settled with a commit- 
tee of this federated union; that the 
number of apprentices must be 
further restricted; that all employees 
must have seven cents an hour flat 
increase in wages; that no employee 
must be allowed to work on the 
piece, premium, or bonus system; 
that no form of physical examination 
must be required; that, if the force is 
reduced, the committee of employees 
must determine who shall be laid off; 
and that no employee belonging to 
the federation is to be discharged or 
suspended without the consent of the 
employees committee. The peculiar 
thing about these demands is that 
they are made at a time when the 
roads are reducing expenditures for 





construction and repair work, and 
when more than 82,000 men have 
been laid off in the shops within 


twelve months. 


THE NEXT CAMPAIGN. 


Matters are already beginning to 
shape themselves for the next presi- 
dential campaign. Senator Cum- 
mins of Iowa has announced his in- 
tention to join Senator La Follette 
in opposing the Taft candidacy at 
the next national Republican conven- 
tion. Speaker Champ Clark has 
been so irritated by President Taft’s 
recent speech at Hamilton, Mass., on 
the tariff situation that he has made 
a direct attack upon the President’s 
accuracy and fairness in an inter- 
view. The President is about start- 
ing upon a tour of political speech- 
making which will occupy most of 
the time until the meeting of the 
regular session of Congress; and his 
speeches and the replies to them will 
do much to shape the issues of the 
next presidential contest. 


A NEW AVIATION RECORD. 


Aviation records are made, nowa- 
days, only to be soon broken. The 
Daily Mail prize of $50,000 for the 


circuit of Britain by aeroplane 
won by Lieutenant Conneau, who 
covered a total distance of 1,010 
miles in twenty-two hours, twenty- 
eight. minutes, eighteen seconds of 
actual flying time, or just under 
forty-five miles an hour. But Harry 
N. Atwood, in his flight from St. 
Louis to New York, which ended 
August 25,- covered 1,265 miles, and 
beat the world’s record for distance 
flight by 101 miles. The aviator 
now talks lightly of a possible trip 
from San Francisco to Boston, and 
even such a flight as that seems no 
longer incredible. The most inter- 
esting thing about this feat is that 
the aviator took no  umnecessary 
risks, and for a large part of the 
ietance skimmed along at no great 
height above the ground. 


was 
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AN A MAZING THEFT. 


The | theft of Da Vinci’s master- 
piece, “Mona Lisa,” from the Louvre 
is one of the most amazing incidents 
in the annals. of crime. It is\amaz- 
ing for its dating and successfub exe- 
cution. It would have been thought 
impossible, a priori, that the famous 
canvas could have been taken. from 
the carefully-guarded galleries with- 
out detection. The crime is equally 
amazing when the extreme difficulty 
which the thief or thieves will ex- 
perience in making any profit by 
their crime is taken into account. 
So famous a picture could not be 
sold, or even shown anywhere in the 
civilized world, without instant dis- 
covery. The Paris officials seem to 
have come to the conclusion that the 
painting has been shipped to the 
United States. American collectors 
are lavish in their expenditures, but 
none of them are likely to invest in 
so doubtful a prize as this. 


A GIANT BATTLESHIP. 


With all the emulation which exists 
between Great Britain and Germany, 
closely followed by the United States, 
in the building of dreadnoughts and 
super-dreadnoughts, it is remarkable 
that the most gigantic battleship 
ever launched is being built for the 
use of the Argentine Republic. This 
great ship is christened the Riva- 
davia, and it was successfully 
launched at the Fore River yards on 
August 26. This ship is 585 feet in 
length, or twenty-three feet longer 
than the Arkansas and the Wyoming. 
She has a coal capacity of 4,000 tons. 
or 1,500 tons more than the largest 
American battleships; and when 
equipped will carry twelve twelve- 
inch breech loading rifles and a sec- 
ond battery of twelve six-inch and 
twelve four-inch rapid fire guns. 
MORE “SANE FOURTH” STA- 

TISTICS. 

The lapse of the time during which 
lockjaw may develop make possible 
an  authoritativé comparison — of 
Fourth of July accidents before the 
idea of a “sane Fourth” took any 
hold upon the popular mind and the 


present time. According to the 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, in 1903 466 persons were 


killed in Fourth of July 
106 died later from lockjaw, 


accidents, 
and 4,449 


persons were injured. This year 
only 57 persons were killed, only 10 
died from lockiaw, and the number 


1,603. . This enor- 
mous difference does not represent 
any falling off in American patriot- 
ism, but the spread of more rational 
ideas regarding its manifestation, as- 
sisted in several states by restraining 
legislation. 
BLACK HAND OUTRAGES. 


Black Hand outrages are becoming 


injured was only 


alarmingly frequent in the large 
American cities. Hardly a week 
passes without a bomb explosion in 


climax of efforts on 
Black Hand to levy 
tribute. In New 
no less than thir- 
teen such explosions during the 
month of August. The latest oc- 
curred on Lexington avenue, at the 
corner of Fifty-first street, and was 
caused by a bomb thrown by a Black 


Chicago, as the 
the part of the 
their nefarious 
York there were 


Hand agent from a taxicab. It 
might be thought that detection 
would be, easy. with this use of a 
taxicab as a clue, the more so be- 
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cause a policeman was at a nearby 
corner and observéd the taxicab slow 
up just before the shock of the ex- 
plosion threw him to the ground. 
Resides these explosions, there have 
been two cases of kidnapping,—chil- 
dren being held for ransom, with 
threats of their murder if the money 
is not forthcoming. The detection 
of the criminals is made more diffi- 
cult by the dread . which witnesses 
have of vengeance if they give evi- 
dence. 


EBB TIDE IN IMMIGRATION. 


The ebb and flow of immigration 
often furnishes a good barometer. of 
business and industrial conditions. 
It is a fact not without significance 
that the number of immigrants arriv- 
ing at Atlantic ports from January 1 
to August 22 was the smallest in any 
corresponding period since 1907. 
The total number was 521,064, a de- 
crease of 220,854 over a correspond- 
ing period last year. Coincident 
with’ this falling off in immigration 
and of similar significance is a heavy 
increase in emigration. The depar- 
tures from the Atlantic seaboard for 
the period indicated numbered 273,- 
946, an increase of 73,329 over the 
corresponding period of 1910. 


& 
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FISHIN’. 





it’s fun to go a-fishin’ 

In the early days of May, 
An’ watch the line a-swishin’, 

As the nibblin’ fishes play, 
An’ I can’t help a-wishin’ 

That the time was here to-day! 


It’s fun to sit—a-prayin’— 
At the likely fishin’-hole, 
An’ watch the gentle swayin’ 
Of your slender fishin’ pole. 

Of course, it’s only playin’, 
But it’s cheerin’ to the soul. 


Or it’s fun to be reclinin’ 

On the river-bank in spring, 
With the warm May sun a-shinin’, 
An’ the birds aroun’ to sing, 
Oh, I tell you I am pinin’ 
For just that very thing! 


For it’s fun to go a-fishin’ 

In the early days of May, 
An’ watch the line a-swishin’, 

As the nibblin’ fishes play, 
An’ I can’t help a-wishin’ 

That the time was here to-day! 

—Somerville Journal. 

heirloom,” explained the 
wife to her thirteen-year 
“is something that has been 


“An 
farmer’s 
old boy, 


handed down from father to son, and 
in some instances is greatly prized.” 
“I'd prize these heirlooms I[’m 


wearing,” remarked the 
“a good deal more if they 
long in the legs.”’ 


youngster, 
wasn't so 








“You cruel man! Don’t you know 
that your horse is half dead with 
fatigue?’ 

“He ain’t as dead as that bird on 
your hat.”’—Life. 

A fond mother in Valparaiso, 
hearing that an earthquake was 
coming, sent her boys to a friend in 


the country, 
eape it. 
ceived a 
ing: 


ad 


so that they might es- 
In a few days’ time she re- 
note from the friend, say- 





and send 


*— Judge. 


ake your boys away 
along the earthquake.’ 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

*“* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices."’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

‘*] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.’ 

From a Maine teacher: ; 

‘*] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I — feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and 1am very happy in my work.’’ 

From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

‘‘With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.”’ 

From a New Jersey superintendent: , 

** Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss -—— 
please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 

ency in Keeping me well eye in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. . 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

. “ Very truly yours.” 

Calls are aJready commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 
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Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Busiaess 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge 


A special feature of the schoo! is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 





156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS, 





School Superintendents 





THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 


MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 


FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 





ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STAMFORD, C ONNECTICUT 


If a man empties his purse into his head, no man can take it away 


é from him. An investment in knowledge always pays the best interest. 
Ing 


— Franklin. 


S ‘The members of the board, superintendents, and teachers 

¢ should all be in a position to judge intelligently on the 
mate merits of school supplies. 

Great injustice is sometimes done to the pupils by the se- 

lection of cheap, poor, or inferior pencils. The Dixon Com- 


i” Published b 
=y _ Joseph Dixon Crucible Co 
a Jersey City . 
N.d. 


schoolroom. 


= pany have made this matter a study, and they produce pencils 
that are suited to all possible conditions that may arise in the 


Tell us for what purpese you want a pencil and 
we will send you THE PENCIL THAT FITS. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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HOME GEOGRAPHY 
AND 
TYPE STUDIES 
ANNOUNCEMENT . 


A very elementary treatment of home geography, 
arranged to precede the regular textbook and suit- 
able for fourth grade work. The book presents cer- 
tain simple subjects which, studied together with 
the splendid illustrations contained in profusion 
throughout the text, will throw a strong light on 
the later study of general geography. The type 
studies given create a growing interest in geography 
and familtarize pupils with geographic terms. Some 
are based upon a number of the most interesting 
features or wonders of our country; others, studies 
of children of different lands, intensify home 
geography by interesting contrasts. 


A NEW BOOK FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


ALLEN’S INDUSTRIAL STUDIES—UNITED STATES, 65 Cents 
A new and interesting way of teaching the geography 


of the United States by a practical study of its 
most important industries. 


GINN ann COMPAN 


PUBLISHERS 
29 Beacon Street, 





Boston 
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Are you interested in Spellers? Have you seen 
our New-World Speltier Series? Consider 
whether Spellers with the following general fea- 
tures would not exactly meet your requirements: 


Good typography and illustrations 

Explicit directions to teachers 

Careful grading 

Frequent and varied reviews 

Omission of unnecessary words 

Syllabication of word on first appearance— 
solid thereafter 

No confusion of homonyms 

Unhackneyed quotations of high literary value 

Use of phrases for giving much drill in a short 
time ; 

Perfectly natural correlation with other subjects 

Application of principles of interest and va- 
riety as in other subjects 


New-World Speller: 


Grades 1 and 2, postpaid - 30 cents 
New=-World Speller: 

Grades 3, 4, 5, postpaid - 24 cents 
New-World Speller: 

Grades 6, 7, 8, postpaid 24 cents 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Publishers 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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The Prang Water Colors 


Box No. 2-15 cts. 


Black enamelled box, No. 6 brush and colors, 
Yellow, Red and Blue of the same quality as thosein 
the larger and more expensive boxes. 


‘Box No. 3A - 25 cts. 


Black enamelled box, No. 7 brush and colors Yel- | 


low, Red, Blue and Charcoal Gray. 


Box No. 6 es H, Ss. Box at 35 cts. 


Black emamelled box, No. 8 brush and eight 
colors, Gamboge, Gold Ochre, Ultramarine, Car- 
mine, Vermillion, Hooker Green, Ivory Black and 
one tube Chinese White. 


Industrial Art Materials 


Prang Oil Dyes 

Prang ** Ruco”’ Printing Blocks 

Prang Art Fabrics 

Prang Blotting Papers 

Prang Tinted Construction Papers 
Prang Drawing Papers 

Prang Stencil Brushes 

Prang Stencil and Wood Block Knife 
Prang Stixit, a combination paste glue. 


Samples of these new Industrial Art materials sent 
to Supervisors and Superintendents on request. 


Send for our new illustrated ‘‘ Art Catalogue.’’ 





THE PRANG COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston Dallas’ Atlanta 
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Any Underwood 
Operator 


knows why the majority of Commercial Schools 
throughout the country teach the UNDERWOOD. 
Any Underwood operator can tell you why the ma- 
jority of typewriters in the majority of Commercial 
Schools throughout the country are UNDER- 
WOODS. 

Any Underwood operator can tell you that the 
BEST positions in the business world are UNDER- 
WOOD positions. 

Any Underwood operator will tell you that the 
UNDERWOOD operators are always in demand. 


Ask any Underwood operator or write 


Underwood Typewriter Company 
(INCORPORATED) 





241 Broadway New York 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE MORAL EDUCATION OF YOUTH 


BY GEORGE H, MARTIN, 


Boston. 


By moral education I mean a process or aggre- 
gate of processes by which children and youth, 
through knowledge and choice, are brought to es- 
tablish themselves in right living. 

Education is a process; character is the result. 
The process is twofold; first, forming standards 
or ideals of conduct; second, forming habits of 
conduct. The latter are the crucial 
test of character. 

Not standards or ideals, but 
habits are the determining factor, 


and few are those in whose life 
these two elements coincide 
throughout. “The good that I 


would, I do not, but the evil that I 
would not, that I do.” By suita- 
ble instruction standards are 
formed; by suitable training habits 
are acquired; by the two—in- 
struction and _ training—character 
is fashioned. 

Habits are formed by doing 
things,—habits of right living only 
by living right, by doing right 
things in the right way’ So far as 
children, having formed standards 
of conduct, go beyond these and 
apply them in their life, they are 
being morally educated, and 
only so far. If believing that to be truthful is 
right they are truthful, believing that to be hon- 
est is right they are honest, believing that to be 
pure is right they are pure, their education is 
complete and successful. 

The public schools are unceasingly active in 
their efforts to create standards of right living. 
These efforts are criticised as being indirect or 
incidental, and, therefore, ineffective, and what 
are called direct means are offered. But their 
teaching is not indirect; it is unformulated, and, in 
the opinion of many wise thinkers, effective be- 
cause unformulated. Such training is incidental 
only in the means used, not inthe purpose. There 
it is recognized as fundamental. Every day and 
hour of school life offers opportunity to present 
some standard of morals and to call attention to it. 
This act on the part of a teacher is no less a les- 
son in morals because it grows immediately out 
of a schoolroom experience, or a bit of current 
news or a study of some character in history or 
literature, instead of being set for 9.45 o’clock on 
Thursday morning. One is formal, the other 
is informal: but one is as direct as the other, and 
likely to be more effective because more pointed. 

But the schools go much further than to teach 


the board. 





GEORGE H. MARTIN, Litt. D. 
Long-time Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education, who 
has recently resigned as treasurer of 


morals either formally or informally. They are 
engaged in the most incessant efforts to form 
right habits of living within the limits of school 
activities, and in these efforts they are in the main 
successful. ;, 
Consider, first, what is ordinarily spoken of as 
the discipline of a school. The qualities essen- 
tial to the life of a good school are 
punctuality, silence, obedience, 
order, and industry. Children 
not only learn that these things are 


right; they learn to act accord- 
ingly. They not only learn that 
they ought to be punctual and 


quiet and obedient and orderly and 
industrious; they are all these 
things. Of course, not all and not 
always. But a school where the 
children do not habitually live 
these virtues is not a good school. 

It is easy to treat these quali- 
ties with scant respect in dis- 
cussing moral education; but they 
are fundamental, entering into the 
warp and woof of society. 

If they are lacking in a home 
Or a community that home and 
community are called demoralized. 
They are basal qualities in all vo- 
cational training also, though the advocates of 
vocational education habitually ignore them. 

The habit of punctuality, for example, is essen- 
tial in all industrial life, and nothing prepares for 
the seven-o’clock factory whistle or the eight- 
o'clock office rule but the nine-o’clock school bell. 
I have been told lately that the children of recent 
immigrants from southern Italy, peasants who 
have never known the rigid requirements of 
modern industrial life, are most slow to learn this 
school habit. .The effect of this sort of discipline 
is cumulative. When successive generations of 
children have been subjected to it, it is easier for 
each child as he enters school to inhibit his way- 
ward and individualistic impulses and to learn the 
lesson of self-control. The discipline of all 
schools is easier, pupils and teachers are less 
mutually hostile, and “cruel and unusual punish- 
ments” are far more rare than was the case a 
century ago. 

Passing from the life of the school, which as 
we have seen is a moral force of prodigious in- 
fluence, to the work of the school,—the everyday 
tasks of study, recitations, examinations,—we 
find that here the demand for the exercise of 
moral qualities is urgent and incessant. Here 
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again not only are the teachers engaged in setting 
standards of conduct, but in securing habits. 
And the moral qualities involved are fundamental 
and condition all social life. 

The daily activities of every school train in 
truthfulness, honesty, fidelity, general trustworthi- 
ness. These qualities are the basis of all that 
mutual confidence upon which family, business, 
and civil relations depend. 

The child learns that it is right for him to pre- 
pare his lesson, to recite it orally er in writing, 
to do this as well as he can, and to do it himself. 
He learns that to neglect or shirk preparation is 
wrong, to pretend knowledge which he does not 
possess is dishonest. He learns various school 
tricks to deceive, but he knows he is deceiving, 
and that he is dishonest. 

All this is so well known that there grows upa 
school conscience and a school sentiment which 
regards with scorn a pupil known to lie or to 
cheat in his lessons. The result is that the great 
majority of the chfldren in school are transpar- 
ently honest and trustworthy in their school work. 
In these respects the school standards are higher, 
and the school life more exemplary, than is the 
social and business life into which these pupils 
will go. 

We are told that the schools are doing nothing 
to prepare for vocational life. They are doing the 
most essential things. Ask any employer of 
labor what is his first requirement, and he will 
say attention to business and trustworthiness. 
Without these, technical training is valueless. 
These are the two things that the child learns 
through his school life and his school work. 

Not long ago the question was asked of 100 
large employers of labor and business men: 
“What special qualities do you consider of prime 
importance in your employees?” Some of the re- 
plies are as follows, and they are typical of most :— 

‘Manliness, intelligence, application.” 

“Absolute honesty and truthfulness.” 

“Honesty, regularity of attendance, accuracy, 
and energy.” 

“Order and neatness.” 

“Honesty, loyalty, ambition, self-reliance.” 

“Sobriety, industry, and interest in work.” 

These are moral qualities, and are the very ones 
which the life and work of the schools foster. 

There is another department of school activi- 
ties equally rich in its moral content,—the de- 
partment of play, from the simple games of the 
kindergarten to the -highly organized athletics of 
the high school. These touch the moral nature 
on another side, build up another set of standards, 
and develop virtues peculiar to themselves. To 
play fair—in school boy or girl language—means 
to be just and helpful and generous. It demands 
regard for the rights of others, and it suggests 
regard for the feelings of others. The desire to 
win—to beat—is tempered by the obligation to 
win by fair means. Limits are put to self-seek- 
ing, and the Golden Rule finds its most natural 
and unchallenged field of control. The hellish- 
ness of war is nowhere exhibited more vividly 
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than in the saying, “Everything is fair in war.” 
The school boy learns in sports that nothing is 
fair that is not fair. 

The more advanced forms of team work de- 
velop another virtue—loyalty. The individual 
is sunk in the team, and its spirit, its honor, or its 
dishonor, its reputation, its work, and its rewards 
are his. 

And through this department, too, are the most 
hopeful avenues of approach in building up those 
more personal and sacred virtues—temperance 
and chastity. It is doubtful if moral habits here 
can ever be successfully developed by nega- 
tive means, by emphasizing penalties, by ex- 
hibiting horrible examples, or by cultivating sci- 
entific intelligence. Standards, ideals, may be so 
created, but the most promising work in _ char- 
acter-building will come as the boy who wants to 
do realizes that to do he must be, that to win in 
any department of effort he must be strong, and 
that to be strong he must be clean. Between 
him andthe Italy of his success lie the Alps of 
self-restraint. To make the boy feel this in his 
soul and gird himself for the effort is the supreme 
end of educational effort. Herein lie the ele- 
ments of strength in the modern organizations 
of boys—the Boy Scouts and:the Knights of King 
Arthur. The boys are taught not only to admire 
Sir Galahad, but they are led into activities where 
they must act like Sir Galahad, and by acting they 
are educated. 

As in the other department, so in this lie 
foundation stones of civic life. lf in school 
standards have been framed and habits developed 
of temperance and chastity and loyalty and jus- 
tice and fair play, the best preparation for citi- 
zenship has been made. Civil liberty is liberty 
under law, regulated liberty,—it is playing the 
game of life according to the rules of the game. 
To play fair is the same self-restraining obliga- 
tion in politics and business and marriage that it 
is in “I spy” and baseball. 

I have tried to show that in a three-fold way— 
in its discipline, its work, and its play—the school 
is actually educating in morals, forming both 
standards and habits. I know there are many 
excellent people who cannot believe that moral 
education is possible unless it be formulated “in 
good set phrase,” and have a time and place set 
apart for it in the school curriculum. I can only 
express my inability to agree with them. 

The schools, however, are not without some 
concessions to this belief. Two or three schemes 
for moral education have found teachers willing to 
work them. 

There is the Brownlee system of child training 
worked out in practice by Miss Jane Brownlee of 
Toledo. 

In this system certain virtues are made the sub- 
ject of morning talks once a month to fix stand- 
ards of conduct, and the effort is made to have 
the children practice the virtues during the month, 
so forming habits. 

The scheme includes Kindness (in September), 





[Comtinued en page 243.) 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR, 
[Series of 1911-'12.] 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH. 


More than once in the last few months has the 
Journal of Education referred to the State Uni- 
versity of Utah, and especially to the Teachers 
College and its training school, but we have not 
gone into the details appropriately. Dr. Mc- 
Knight, as principal of the training school, and 
Dr. Stewart, as dean of the Teachers College, 
and the various heads of departments make as 
rare a combination as I have ever seen brought 
together for educational team work. It is not 
our purpose, as it is never our purpose in these 
sketchy references to our visits, to give a com- 
plete account of a school or of any department 
of it, least of all to give credit ‘to all to whom 
credit is due. 

SCHOOL GARDENING. 


The school gardening of the training school of 
Teachers College is beyond anything I have 
chanced to know. 

The school garden has ten acres. That makes 
it possible to do some gardening. It makes the 
all-too-often quarter or half-acre school garden 
look puny. 

On these ten acres all the pupils can do some 
real gardening. Everything raised commercially 
in Utah is raised on these ten acres by the pupils. 

There is a tract set apart for dry farming, and 
the children actually do dry farming. They raise 
crops without beside crops on_ well-irrigated 
land. If any other normal school in America can 
match that feat we have no knowledge of it. 

On these ten acres are to be all fruit trees, fruit 
shrubs, and vines that are grown with profit in the 
state. All varieties have already been started. 

Every garden crop and grain crop is raised for 
profit. 

The bookkeeping is as exact as in a banking 
house. The seventh grade takes bookkeeping, 
has a bank equipment set up in one corner of the 
classroom. Each pupil keeps tab on the garden. 
Daily reports are made to the seventh grade of 
all expenditures of money*for the garden, and of 
all receipts for the garden as well as of all the 
time of horse and boys. Each class reports to 
the youth in charge of the special work done by 
that class that day. 

The class keeps track of each plot of ground, of 
each crop, of each class, and of the garden and 
school as a whole. 

All the arithmetic of that year practically grows 
out of the details furnished by the garden. 

In the final analysis no pay for the work of the 
boys is allowed as it is in some school gardening, 
but the garden pays a handsome profit each 
year, and this is duely appropriated either to the 
purchase of a horse, wagon, implements, or, as last 
year, to the equipping of a playground. 

The garden produce is sold around that part of 
the city. They soon discovered that they had no 


right to sell produce, and so the whole matter 
was referred to the eighth grade, that studied up 
the whole subject, applied for a huskster’s license, 
and went before the proper authorities and se- 
cured it. 

The school keeps three cows and a hive of bees, 
and it is only at the beginning of its agri- 
cultural proposition, 

They are to have a lake and raise fish. 

Every training school child of the higher grades 
must have a home garden that he must plant and 
care for all by himself. He must keep his own 
debit and credit account of his garden. The head 
of the nature study department in the Teachers 
College visits his home garden from time to 
time and gives credits or criticisms of his manage- 
ment of his garden. 

The child must care for his garden all summer 
if he remains in the city, and if he is to be away 
he must provide a substitute caretaker, and give 
full instructions and directions. 

WORK ABOUT THE HOME. 

In this training school, as nowhere else so far 
as I know, the school looks after the children’s 
work at home. One professor has general over- 
sight of what the children do to help out at home. 

Each pupil in the upper grades reports what 
he, or she, does at home regularly and efficiently, 
reports upon his work when called upon for a 
report, and the professor with this work in charge 
goes to each home to see if the work is really 
done regularly, and decides how efficiently it is 
done. 

This is the latest ‘unusual work undertaken. 
The legislature is to be asked for a special appro- 
priation of $2,000 for the salary of a man who 
shall do nothing but keep track of the home work 
and home life of boys and girls, 

Then a number of children are to be selected 
who are to have only half time at school, being 
credited for the other half time in home work. 
Then the home work will be so systematized that 
it will be genuinely educational. 

THE PRINTING PLANT. 

It is not unusual to have a printing plant in 
which high school pupils do all the printing for 
the school, or, as in the case of the Denver 
Manual Training school, for the educational de- 
partment, but it is somewhat unusual for children 
in the grades to do elaborate and elegant printing, 
but that is done by these boys. They issue an ex- 
ceedingly interesting lot of work as prepared by 
the children of every grade in the English work. 
It is not a “school paper,” has no advertisements, 
has no departments, but it does present the best 
work done by each grade in its regular class 
work in English. There are highly interesting 
features of this work that demand wide publicity. 


PIED PIPER. 
I regret that my notes do not justify any at- 
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tempt to do justice to the work of the second 
grade in presenting “The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” 
and I must be content with merely saying that for 
the age of the children it was far beyond any- 
thing I have seen elsewhere or that I would have 
believed possible. 

SCHOOL FAIR. 

Annually there is a school fair, in which nothing 
is on sale that is not made by the children in their 
school work. It is grouped by grades begin- 
ning with the kindergarten. No hand work is 
ultimately accepted from any child that is not 
thought to be worth putting up for sale. The 
last fair brought in $200, which was appropriated 
for a large playhouse in the yard for stormy 
weather. 

SECOND GRADE. 

The second grade has woodwork only. They 
get facility in the use of simple tools, and do much 
better work than ordinary boys and girls could 
do when five years older than they are. They 
make several things that are readily purchased for 
real use. 


THIRD GRADE. 

The third grade is a store keeping room. They 
study real stores; make their own problems out 
of actual store conditions; and every example in 
problems of the year is made by the children 
from actual transactions. 

Their school writing is based on their study of 
goods, of buying, of selling,-of trading eggs, etc., 
for store goods. 

Their hand work is weaving, hand weaving, 
mat weaving. Every design expresses a thought. 
Initiative is required and secured. They weave 
sweaters, mittens, and other garments. 


FOURTH GRADE. 

The fourth grade is primarily for clay model- 
ing with expression. Of course there has been 
clay modeling, but this is the American history 
year, and they model it. 

I counted forty-eight important historical in- 
cidents in clay. 

The language work gets its coloring largely 
from history. 

FIFTH GRADE. 

By far the most interesting work is that of the 
fifth grade. At the $200 sale a large part of the 
receipts were from this grade. Their rugs were all 
sold at high prices, and orders placed for more 
rugs, which the class made later out of school 
hours. 

They weave linen and mercerized cotton towels. 
A boy of eleven years inthe fifth grade wove 
twenty inches of linen toweling, twenty-five inches 
wide, in one hour. 

No pupil is allowed to leave any hand work un- 
til he has attained speed as well as commercial 
perfection. He has not done acceptable work 
until a store will buy it to sell again. 

There are so many unusual features of work 
at this training school that there is really no stop- 
ping place. 

Suffice it to say that every child from the kinder- 
garten up has some manual work every day. 
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Every young, woman in the normal course must 
take fail. training in domestic science. 

Life is more than a series of type forms, and 
teaching must reach real life and not be content 
with type forms. 
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THE SONG OF OBLIGATIONS. 
(With Apologies to Walt Whitman.) 


BY S. M- CROTHERS; 
In the August Atlantic. 

O the citizen’s obligations. 

The obligation of every American citizen to see 
that every other American citizen does his duty, 
and to be quick about it. 

The janitor’s duties, the board of health’s du- 
ties, the milkman’s duties, resting upon each one 
of us individually with the accumulated weight of 
every cubic foot of vitiated air, and multiplied by 
the number of bacteria in every cubic centimeter 
of milk. 

The obligation of teachers in the public schools 
to supply their pupils with all the aptitudes and 
graces formerly supposed to be the result of 
heredity and environment. 

The duty of each teacher to consult daily a 
card catalog of duties, beginning with apper- 
ception and adenoids, and going on to vaccina- 
tion, ventilation, and the various vivacious varia- 
tions on the three R’s. 

The obligation resting upon the well-to-do citi- 
zen not to leave for his country place, but to re- 
main in the city in order to give the force of his 
example, in his own ward, to a safe and sane 
Fourth of July. 

The obligation resting upon every citizen to 
write to his Congressman. 

The obligation to speak to one’s neighbor who 
may think he is living a moral life, and who yet 
has never written to his Congressman. 

The duty of doing your Christmas shopping 
early enough in July to allow the shop girls to en- 
joy their summer vacation. 

The obligation of feeling that it is a joy and a 
privilege to live in a country where eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty, and where even if 
you have the price you don’t get all the liberty 
you pay for. 
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A GARDEN. 


A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 
Rose plot, 
Fringed pool, 
Fern’d grot— 
The veriest schoo) 
Of peace; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not— 
Not God! in gardens! When the eve is cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign; 
’Tis very sure God walks in mine. 
—Thomas Edward Brown. 
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New York’s first public school open-air class 
was in 1910, if we except a hospital boat where in- 
struction was given. Such a boat was adopted by 
the city in December, 1908. 
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SOME ESSENTIALS IN A SCHOOL CHARTER. 


py JACQUES W. REDWAY, 


Nothing happening in Gotham in the past 
dozen years has caused so much and such wide 
comment as has the proposed school charter. 
Rather singularly, almost all the discussion has 
centred upon the question of a salaried board of 
education. Now, as a matter of fact, such a 
question is of but little importance. If the peo- 
ple of a community are thoroughly educated to 
appreciate the difference between efficient and in- 
efficient schools, they will have the former if they 
so desire, no matter whether the board is com- 
posed of salaried members or not. Some com- 
munities honestly want good and_ efficient 
schools; others do not. Each gets, in the main, 
what it deserves, rather than what it needs. 

There are several essentials in an_ effective 
school without which the best selected men con- 
stituting a board of education are powerless to 
create efficient and well-conducted schools. 

In the first place the board of education must 
have the power to fix its budget of annual ex- 
penses, and to have the same placed in the tax 
levy. This makes the school system independent 
of any other municipal organization. And most 
certainly it should be. In many cities the board 
of education must go to the aldermanic council 
and beg for the annual school appropriation. 
Must it be inferred that a board of aldermen is so 
intellectually superior that the board of educa- 
tion by comparison possesses no wisdom at all, 
or are aldermen as a rule so spotless in reputa- 
tion that an Easter lily looks like a chunk of coal 
tar in comparison? Under such a system the 
schools do not get the money necessary to make 
them efficient except in rare instances. 

Already a goodly number of cities, especially 
those in the northern-states, have made financial 
independence of their school systems a feature of 
their charters. The city of Mount Vernon, New 
York, has this feature in its school charter; and, 
indeed, the school charter has no connection with 
the city charter proper, except that it is annexed 
to the latter by a title number. The mayor of 
the city or the board of estimate should certainly 
have a veto power over any item in the school 
budget, but the board of education should also 
have the power to override the veto by a unani- 
mous vote. 

Another necessary feature of a school charter 
is one that gives a board of education the power 
to abate nuisances that may menace a school 
building or be a danger to the pupils while going 
to and from the schoolhouse. For instance, the 
blasting operations of a certain railway had shat- 
tered windows and wrought other injury to a 
school building fifty feet away. Now it hap- 
pened that no municipal ordinance could reach the 
evil without long-continued litigation. The 
school charter covered the case, however, and the 


city council at once passed an ordinance for- 
bidding blasting between the hours of half-past 
eight and four. The railway company thereupon 
desisted. Years ago, in a western city, an evil 
resort was discovered just across the street from 
a public school. The board of education com- 
plained to the city authorities time and time again, 
but without avail, and so the nuisance remained. 
Could there be any question whatever about the 
moral right of a board of education in a case of 
this kind? But a moral right counts mighty lit- 
tle unless backed by a right to act promptly under 
iegal power. 

There are other points of importance that are 
properly made a part of the charter: For instance, 
the powers of committees and officials should be 
so clearly defined that tesponsibility for an act 
can be placed definitely upon an official of the 
board or upon a committee. The finances should 
be so adjusted that every one on the pay roll shall 
receive a pay check within forty-eight hours after 
the close of the school month. The superin- 
tendent should have the right to discuss all ques- 
tions at the meetings of the board. Teachers 
should not be employed without his recom- 
mendation, nor should they be dismissed except 
for cause after due trial. The superintendent 
should have the final power in the adoption and 
displacement of text-books. Bonds should be 
issued only by election, and the board should 
have the power to summon an election at any time 
for this purpose. 

It makes but little difference whether school 
trustees are elected by wards or at large, or 
whether salaried or not; but it makes all the dif- 
ference whether or not clear-headed, capable 
men are elected to the board. If a municipality is 
really honest in a desire to have good schools, the 
people will elect good men as trustees, and the 
trustees, in turn, will take the people into their 
confidence. 

But all these are minor features. The essen- 
tial features of a school charter are financial and 
political independence of the school system with 
power to administer its own affairs, subject to 
the wish of the people. In this respect the pro- 
posed New York city charter is exceedingly 
vicious. As an illustration of the emasculation 
of an organic act it is unique. The board of edu- 
cation is left hanging in the air; and the superin- 
tendent may lean back in his chair, for there is 
practically nothing left for him to do except cleri- 
cal work. 

A similar attempt was made recently on the 
Mount Vernon school charter, but when the mat- 
ter was brought to light it was promptly squelched. 
The moral of the whole is that a school charter 
should make the-school system independent of 
everything except the people themselves. 
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THE TRADE CONTINUATION SCHOOLS OF MUNICH. 


The fourteenth bulletin of the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Education is an 
exposition of the trade continuation schools of 
Munich, Bavaria, set forth in a lecture by Dr. 
Georg Kerchensteiner; the director of educa- 
tion in that city. In Munich they have been able 
to carry out the plans for public industrial educa- 
tion further than in other cities in Europe, and it 
is worth while for us to take an object lesson 
from this Bavarian city, where problems are not 
so far different from ours in America. 

There have been continuation schools in Ger- 
many since 1875, when the state acknowledged 
that the existing elementary schools were insuf- 
ficient to impart necessary education, but they 
were not successful for a long time. The em- 
ployer looked upon them as a burden, and the pu- 
pil considered them a waste of time, for, although 
the boy got training in the requirements of his 
trade, there was no emphasis laid upon the most 
important part of industrial training—the practi- 
cal side. 

When Dr. Kerchensteiner became director of 
education he said that he considered that the edu- 
cational institutions of his country supported 
neither industry nor state. We may not all agree 
to a statement as strong as this; we may still be- 
lieve that the common school education of our 
day was a most capable force toward making 
strong men and wise men. But, undoubtedly, 
anyone who opposes this latest phase in the de- 
velopment of education for the mass of people is 
a hindrance to true progress. Dr. Kerchen- 
steiner, then, set out to remodel the school sys- 
tem with two great ends in view, the schools must 
give a boy practical instruction in his trade and 
also an education in citizenship. 

Such were their aims in Munich, and they set 
out to accomplish them by four steps. The 
first was to connect the craft school and practical 
instruction with all trade continuation. It was 
seen that the good will of the pupils could be 
gained at once by putting the craft school and 
practical training, instead of text-books and ob- 
ject lessons, in the forefront of instruction. The 
director was firm in his belief that a carefully-de- 
vised scheme of manual instruction ought to 
form part of the curricula in the highest classes of 
the elementary school, as a part of general educa- 
tion and in the interest of any particular trade 
that the pupil may join after leaving school. 

The second point was to enlist the active sym- 
pathy of the different associations of employers, 
and thereby gain advantages for both the schools 
and the employers. They were not slow in show- 
ing interest in the trade schools; they inspected 
the schools; they advised the directors, and as- 
sisted in the choice of foremen and journeymen 
as teachers. In return for these opportunities 
they supplied models, tools, machinery, and some 
raw material. Dr. Kerchensteiner tells us that 
they appreciated in a surprising way the value of 
the work done in the schools, and that they be- 


came deeply conscious of the community of in- 
terests. 

There were more difficulties to be met in the 
third step,—the time table,—but with the 
operation of the employers hours were arranged. 
The main principle, that every apprentice must at- 
tend the continuation school during the whole 
term of his apprenticeship, or until the comple- 
tion of his eighteenth year, was never lost 
sight of. 

With these three steps accomplished, the schools 
were enjoying vigorous life, and the common in- 
terests of both employer and apprentice were ap- 
preciated. Then the fourth step was undertaken, 
and it is one which brings great credit to Munich. 
The pupils were to be infused with a true idea of 
civic responsibility. They were taught to recog- 
nize the relation between the interests of the in- 
dividual and those of the community, and to ap- 
preciate the tasks that the state has to fulfill. 
“When the boy’s soul has been aroused by the 
practical work of the school, there is no longer 
any difficulty in rendering his mind susceptible to 
this training. The interest he takes in his trade is 
increased when he comes to study the history of 
his trade. But the history of his trade is neces- 
sarily connected with the history of mankind in 
general. By observing the rise and decay of his 
vocation in the course of ages, he is introduced te 
the complicated conditions of the present dav.” 
And by coming to consider their personal posi- 
tion and the position of their trade they see what 
duties and services are before them. As a means 
of training for citizenship, the pupils govern 
themselves in the continuation schools, as is done 
in many American and English schools. 

Such are the principles used in training 10,000 
boys and 3,600 journeymen in the continuation 
schools of Munich. The details of the course are 
not relatively important, for the success of any 
system depends on a full understanding of the 
problem and in knowing how to lay one’s hand 
on the plow so that the furrow may be straight. 
In Munich they were fortunate in having a man 
of Dr. Kerchensteiner’s calibre, and in our 
American cities there are also men fitted for the 
task. We must bring these men to the front, and 
organize our continuation schools on a basis that 
will make their value manifest to all. L. L. W. 

$$$» 0-09-0-9-2-—______— 

There are sixty-nine cities in twenty-three 
states in America that are fighting contagious dis- 
eases, tuberculosis, and cold by eliminating dust 
from the classrooms by means of vacuum clean- 
ing systems. Among the twenty-three states 
Wisconsin takes the lead, nine of her cities having 


co- 


installed the cleaners in their schoolhouses. 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Jersey 
each report six cities that have adopted this 


method of cleaning their schools. The remain- 
ing nineteen states have from one to five cities 
each that have taken this progressive action 
toward protecting the health of their school chil- 
dren. 
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A LOST KINGDOM. 


BY MINER H. PADDOCK,* 


Technical High School, Providence. 


“I have no use for minerals for girls,” said a 
lady who was planning a course of studies. 

I reflected for a moment on the kingdom which 
this educator had never seen, and said: “You 
should turn your view completely about and look 
the other way; look at the field through minerals, 
and not view the minerals in the distance as an 
end. I have no use for minerals for boys per se, 
not for all boys; but I have use for minerals in 
educating all boys and girls to see the properties 
of matter as an educative process of faculty stimu- 
lus and training. You haye no use for seeds, 
spores, and cells per se- for girls, nor for insects 
and elephants; but you have use for these in their 
educative effect and to teach the principles of the 
organic kingdom. You look through these, or 
are supposed to do so, to the growth, the evolu- 
tion, the classification of the organic world, of 
which the pupil is a part, and your pupils gain 
broad lessons of life and how to live.” 

Here it should be observed the mineral king- 
dom is elementary, and the biological kingdom is 
advanced. Both kingdoms are mentally compre- 
hended, and neither is sexual. There is no boy 
mineralogy and girl biology. As the biological 
world is advanced and built upon the inorganic, a 
careful study of the inorganic world naturally pre- 
cedes the organic. The powers of the atom and 
the molecule, and activities between them, should 
be adequately understood before blending in 
study with the complicated processes; of life: 

How singular it is that the educational “advan- 
tages of the mineral kingdom have been so largely 
overlooked. The science dates back to antiquity 
the same as botany and zoology. Its mystic 
creations of crystal forms and valued products 
early attracted attention, as did the forms of life. 
But as an educative instrument 
faculty development, it has in 
largely escaped notice. 

Why is it to-day we feel in some degree a sense 
of incongruity when we speak of botany in a 
boys’ course, and look with complacency upon its 
omission; and why is it when we plan science for 


in systematic 
school courses 


girls, par excellence there comes before us botany 
as adapted of course to girls? Who is to blame 
for this apparent sex-izing of broad domains of 
science, the inorganic and the organic, which do- 
mains are merely and only sequential, that is, one 
follows the other? 

If we have taught botany because flowers are 
pretty and stems and buds are delicate, and if we 
have made it appear that it is girlish to be gather- 
ing, pressing, and preserving twigs and plantlets, 
then we have lost sight of the science; and there 
are two lost kingdoms of nature to be charged to 
the practice of our pedagogy. ; 

Let us reform our school science and get right 
down to science IS a 
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A Study of Inorganic Nature 
Boston : B. H. Sanborn & Co. 


mental field—unsexed. The minds of youth 


without regard to sex may approach, attack, enter 
upon and work in this field for mental culture and 
enrichment of mind, 

And first is the study of the inorganic world; 
then the world of biology built upon the former. 

We do not omit altogether the science of the 
inorganic world. Westudy it quite abstracted 
from nature as physies and chemistry. Reflect 
how absolved from all relationship to nature are 
our schoolroom books of pure physics and pure 
chemistry. Get back to the physics and chem- 
istry of nature as found in the products of nature 
working among the rocks and in the crust of the 
earth. So shall we acquire that vivifying activity 
of mind characteristic of nature study as not of 
book study. 

The beauty of the flower attracts and the deli- 
cacy of nature is refining. So. it is with. the 
beauty of the minerals and the influence of their 
study. But if we stop with these in either line in 
the schoolroom, we lose the science. Their 
beauty first appeals to us; then we are inspired to 
the science. So with childhood in our schools in 
these studies. 

What are minerals and how have they peda- 
gogical value? They are the creations of the es- 
sence and forces residing in matter, unaffected by 
the. processes of life and by hand and activity of 
man. They are the pure nature of matter and its 
iorces; y If, we;therefore want to know the essen- 
tial properties of matter, study them in these ex- 
pressions and in this language of nature. 

Everywhere in the rocks nature fabricates 
these expositions of her power and art, and of the 
forces with which she deals in the atoms and 
molecules. They are at hand. 

Similarly the plantlet and tiny animal shapes 
are spread by nature in profusion. These three— 
the inorganic, the non-sentient organic, and the 
sentient organic—lead us by progressive steps to 
constantly higher modes of thought. In our ap- 
peal to nature for means of mental culture shall 
we systematize broadly our school science? Or 
shall we irregularly touch only upon the surface 
of what we call science? I seem to see in the 
perfect school, first, the pupil gains a knowledge 
of inorganic nature through the mineral products 
of inorganic nature working in its perfection; 
then he advances upon the more important truths 
as a living being of the biological world. 

It remains to call to the attention of teachers 
the fact that by the mineral products of nature the 
knowledge of inorgamic nature is most expedi- 
tiously, most definitely, and most pleasingly ac- 
quired, rather than by means more remote from 
nature as now employed. We would searcely en- 
deavor to know the biological world without the 
pecial forms of the biological kingdom, 
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fusion, solution, sublimation,—i. e., by fluidity,— 
exist in massive condition, or more finely dis- 
criminated in crystal shapes and structure. The 
prime requisite of their formation is fluidity, free- 
dom to move of atoms or molecules to readjust 
according to chemical action or polarity of at- 
traction. Hardened lava, turning in time to 
crystallized structure, teaches us that even the 
most rigid solids possess the necessary property 
of fluidity by which nature may follow out the in- 
herent tendency of all matter to obey its molecu- 
lar habits. We see what these habits are in form, 
structure, cleavages, tenacities, and other proper- 
ties of the minerals. We gain important ideas of 
shapes of molecular aggregates, of the polarity of 
molecules that places and adjusts the molecules 
and their aggregates in building of the structure, 
of the cause of the varying cohesion, and, finally, 
of electronic action in causing polarity. There is 
no accepted phase of the ultimate constitution of 
matter that we do not find displayed, suggested, 
or confirmed in minerals. 

These lessons the massive forms of minerals 
teach in easily comprehended illustrations, while 
the crystal carry the mathematical scientist to his 
profoundest deductions. 4 

While it is seen that matter in its inorganic 
form as displayed in mineral material fitted for 
school work embodies the highest science we 
have set forth in our schools, it is in its common 
forms and in the earlier years of school life that 
the use of natural material in faculty development 
appeals to the schools. The wonders of natural 
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science as therein found arouse the interest of the 
young with least effort on part of teachers; and 
the systematic detection on part of pupils, under 
guidance of teacher, of the properties of matter 
as shown in minerals is a constant stimulus and 
training of faculty activity. 

The pupil needs to learn to see, to distinguish, 
to define, and correctly describe. He needs to ac- 
quire ideas and concepts. He needs to expand 
his definitions by personal observation and study, 
so that from loosely conceived generals he may 
accurately know subdistinctions of properties. 
And finally he needs to be led to the sciences that 
have grown out of the science of nature, the 
physics, the chemistry, the physiography of the 
day. On its practical side he becomes acquainted 
with the sources of wealth and the processes by 
which the wealth is derived. 

To bring this educative science into proper use 
is not a great revolution. The material may be 
had in abundance and cheaply. Once obtained, 
the minerals are a permanent addition to the re- 
sources of the school, and the teachers have the 
scientific knowledge by which to use them. 

The instruction is not an addition to the pres- 
ent burdens of school life, for the science does the 
same work better, quicker, more pleasingly and 
cheaply than is now done by other educational 
methods less closely connected with nature. The 
science is a practical first-year high school science 
introductory to other natural sciences in the 
course, as physics, chemistry, that have been dif- 
ferentiated from it. 
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INDUSTRIES.—(XXXIL.) 


BY R. W. 


WHEAT: THE ROMANCE OF THE RED RIVER 
VALLEY. 

The wheat harvest of this year brings with it 
the centennial of the first white settlement in the 
fertile and famous valley of the Red River of the 
North. 

This river, along whose banks is one of the 
richest wheat belts on the globe, has its primal 
fountain in Elbow Lake, Minnesota. Unlike its 
near neighbor—the Mississippi—which sets out 
for the equator, it chooses to flow northward 
towards the Arctic circle. For some 400 miles 
it is the boundary line between Minnesota and 
North Dakota. At Pembina it crosses the 
boundary. into Canada, and after a course of 100 
miles in Manitoba, it loses itself in the great 
reservoir of Lake Winnipeg. 

On both sides of the river throughout its course 
is a broad, flat, and fertile prairie, stretching from 
ten to twenty miles, alluvial land that is finely 
adapted to the cultivation of spring wheat. It is 
too far north for winter wheat, but admirably 
fitted for the celebrated No. 1 Red, the finest 
flouring wheat known. The climate is ideal for 
its rapid growth. The heat of the daytime is in- 
tense, while the nights are cool, which makes 
perfect wheat weather. 


WALLACE. 


In 1811, Lord Selkirk—a Scotch nobleman— 
brought a company of Scotchmen to the valley of 
the Red River, and located them in the neighbor- 
hood of Fort Garry, now the site of the flourish- 
ing city of Winnipeg. These immigrants had 
been evicted from the great estate of the Duchess 
of Sutherland in Scotland, and Lord Selkirk 
piloted them to the Red River valley. He pur- 
chased for them a vast tract of land from the 
Hudson Bay Company, and it was long known 
as “Selkirk Settlement.” 

The settlers endured untold privations during 
the early years of their residence. 

As they were without seed wheat, Lord Selkirk 
bought for them 250 bushels in the United 
States, which, by the time it was laid down at 
Fort Garry, cost him $5,000, or $20 a bushel. 
The harvest of 1820 was bountiful, and by the 
next year or two the busy and patient settlers had 
enough wheat. 

The agricultural methods were entirely primi- 
tive. Those were not the days of the steam 
plow, the reaper, and the thresher. The name 
of McCormick was as yet unheralded. The wheat 
was sown by hand, reaped with the sickle, the 
sheaves bound with willow wisps, threshed by the 
Hail, and winnowed by the wind. But, primitive 
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as these methods were, they were eminently suc- 
cessful, and not a few of Lord Selkirk’s protégés 
grew rich. 

Up to the seventies no wheat was raised in the 
Red River valley south of the boundary line. 
Canadians had been the pioneers in this industry. 
But at last American settlers began to experiment 
with wheat, and fifty bushels to the acre was not 
an uncommon crop. By '% there were so many 
wheat farms that an elevator was built at Fargo 
to house the product. By this time also the 
Northern Pacific reached that region, and began 
to grow rich from its monopoly of carrying the 
wheat from the Red River to Duluth at a rate of 
thirty cents a bushel. 

By 1893 there were American settlers who were 
raising wheat from 1,600 acres. The fame of 
this wheat belt reached Europe, and Russians 
began to come and settle along the river in the 
United States and Canada. So great was the 
wheat yield that another elevator was built at 
Moorhead with a capacity of 100,000 bushels. 

So large was the wheat product, and so de- 
sirable was it at the flouring mills at the Falls of 
St. Anthony, that the era of the bonanza farms 
came in quite naturally. The Dalrymple hold- 
ings embraced 100,000 acres. Another bonanza 
farm was 65,000 acres. These wheat ventures 
were on a colossal scale, too colossal to last. 
The bonanza farmis have been gradually divided, 
though some of the remaining segments are still 
large. 

Some conception of one of the bonanza farms 
may be gained by noting the equipment it re- 
quired. It employed 300 men, 300 horses, 100 
plows, fifty seeders, seventy-five binders, ten 
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separators, and ten steam engines. One of these 
separators would thresh 3,500 bushels a day. This 
would be the product of 175 acres. 

The land of the Red River valley increased 
enormously in value as it produced bumpef 
crops of wheat. In 1870 the valuation of the 
valley in Minnesota and North Dakota was zero. 
In 1900 the assessed valuation was $100,000,000. 
Such rapid appreciation simply staggers 
anyone below the grade of a __ financier. 
But the reason for the astounding advance 
is seen in this, that in 1870 not one bushel of 
wheat was being produced in the American seg- 
ment of the valley, while in 1900 it was raising 
wheat which at the elevator would net $30,- 
000,000. 

The mill cannot be passed by in such a ro- 
mantic story as this. It was in 1851 that the 
first flouring mill was built at the Falls of St. 
Anthony. But it was an humble concern com- 
pared with its famous successors, which have 
made such names as Archibald, Washburn, and 
Pillsbury known throughout every civilized land. 

These mills, that lead the world in both the 
quantity and quality of their product, turn out 
25,000,000 barrels of flour per annum,—enough 
to meet the need of one-third of the Anterican 
people. 

And as to quality, the World’s Exposition at 
Paris awarded the first prize to the Minnesota 
mills as producing the highest grade of flour in 
the world; but of all the flour that comes from 
their rolls, none is finer than that which comes 
from the No. 1 Red, the product of the prairie 
farms of the Red River valley. 
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THE PENSION STORY. 


Teachers’ pensions have had a great boom of 
late. 

In Maryland and Rhode Island the state pays 
the whole of the pension, and in Virginia a part 
of it. Nowhere else does the state help. 

Maryland led all America by way of state, pen- 
sioning. The law was passed in 1904. Teachers 
may retire after twenty-five years of service. The 
amount for all teachers, high and low, in city or 
country, is $200. 

In Rhode Island they cannot be pensioned 
under sixty years of age. They must have taught 
thirty-five years, of which twenty-five has been 
in the state, and the last fifteen years in the state. 
They receive for life one-half of the average for 
the last five years, provided this is not more 
than $500. 

Wisconsin has a pension bill in the present 
legislature. 

Michigan has a new pension bill just passed. 

California has a.pension bill applying to all 
cities. All teachers now entering the service 
must contribute toward the Pension Fund. 
Teachers may retire after thirty years. The 
school board may retire them after sixty-five 


years of ‘age. The pensions range from $360 to 
$600. | 

Illinois has a pension law applying to cities 
above 100,000. Teachers may retire after twenty- 
five years of teaching. The pension is $400 a year 
for every one, regardless of salary. 

New Jersey, since 1903, provides for a pension 
one-half of average salary for the last five years. 
City boards of education pay all annuities. May 
retire after thirty-five years, the last twenty years 
within the state. 

Virginia, since 1908, provides for a pension of 
one-half annual salary for last five years, not to 
exceed $500. 

San Francisco has had special scheme since 
1897. They may retire after thirty years of 
teaching on $600. 

Denver’s plan went into operation in 1909. 
The maximum pension is $480. 

Indianapolis, 1907, has a_ special law which 
gives a maximum pension of $600. 

In Lynn, Mass., a teacher may retire after 
twenty-five years of service, provided he is sixty 
years of age, on a pension not to exceed one-half 
the salary, nor more than $500. 
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Nahant, Mass., same as Lynn. 

Brookline, Mass., same as Lynn. 

Winchester, Mass., same as Lynn. 

Pittsfield, Mass., same as Lynn. 

Wellesley, Mass., same as Lynn. 

Detroit, 1895, provides for retirement after 
thirty years of service, two-thirds in the city, at a 
pension of $400. 

Duluth has a new pension law. 

Minneapolis, 1909, provides that teachers may 
retire after twenty years, one-half in the city. 
Maximum, $500. 

In St. Paul, 1909, teachers may retire after 
thirty years of service, and the school board may 
retire them at sixty-five years of age. The 
maximum is $480. 

Omaha, 1909, provides for retirement after 
thirty-five to forty years of teaching; maximum, 
$500. 

Albany provides for retirement, if desired, after 
thirty years of teaching; maximum, $600. 

In Buffalo, 1896, the maximum is $800. 

In Elmira, 1907, the maximum is $400. 
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In New York city it may reach $2,000. 

In Rochester, N. Y., 1905, it may reach $800. 

In Schenectady, N. Y., 1907, it may reach 
$450. ; 

In Syracuse, 1897, it may reach $800. 

In Troy, N. Y., 1906, it may reach $800. 

In Yonkers, N. Y., 1908, it may reach $800. 

Harrisburg, 1908, after thirty years’ experi- 
ence, twenty years within the city, a possibility of 
$800 pension. 

Philadelphia, after thirty years’ experience, if 
sixty years of age, a possibility of $800. 

Pittsburg, 1908, after thirty years’ experience, 
fifteen in the city, a possibility of $400. 

Providence, men after thirty-five years, women 
after thirty years, $600. 

Charleston, S. C., after twenty-five years within 
the state, $250. 

Salt Lake City, after thirty years, ten years in 
the city, and sixty years old, half average salary 
of last five years. No maximum limit. 

Milwaukee, 1909, after twenty-five years, fif- 
teen years in the city, $400. 
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THE PAGEANT—AN AID 


COLUMBUS DAY. 
[Fitchburg (Mass.) Normal School.] 


This entertainment is simply an attempt to give a few 
of the most dramatic incidents in the life of Columbus 
as connected with his discovery of the New World. 
Other scenes could be readily added, although it would 
require some care to avoid an anti-climax. 


IN SPAIN AT THE COUNCIL OF SALAMANCA. 


Before this scene is presented there should be given a 
brief explanation and description of the early life of 
Columbus and ‘of his attempts to obtain aid. 

Characters: Churchmen and counselors at the court 
of Spain (seven to ten) and Columbus. 

Costumes: The churchmen are dressed in long, black 
garments, except two, who have black capes with white 
underneath; some of the churchmen may wear or carry 
crucifixes. Columbus wears a long, black garment or 
coat, which plainly shows the poverty of its owner. 
Tableau: Columbus beforé the council at Salamanca. 

The characters are arranged somewhat as in a picture 
of this scene found in the Perry pictures. A picture of 
the scene is found, also, in Lossing’s History of the 
United States, Vol. 1. Only the chief characters 
which appear in these pictures are shown in the tableau. 
Three churchmen or counselors are in the centre of the 
tableau near Columbus; two at the left, one pointing 
mockingly, or making fun of Columbus; two stand 
haughtily in the back, and there may be, also, two or 
three at the right. Columbus has a partly open roll of 
parchment in one hand, and is pointing with the other, 
as shown in the picture. One of the churchmen in the 
centre has an open Bible in his hand, and another has a 
book which he is holding out to Columbus. It is not 
necessary to reproduce other characters from the 
picture. 


ON SHIPBOARD. 
Characters: Columbus, the mate, other sailors. 
Costumes: Columbus has on a red cape; the sailors 
wear sweaters and sailor ‘caps. 
Nearing land: Columbus and the mate. 


ba 
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IN HISTORY WORK.— (IL) 


The conversation in the poem entitled “Columbus,” 
by Joaquin Miller, takes place between Columbus and 
his mate. The sailors ate in the background, one of 
them holding a lantern. Between the different parts of 
his conversation with Columbus, the mate goes to con- 
sult with the sailors. The last stanza of the poem is 





FIRST SIGHT OF LAND. 


given by some one from the wings. When the reader 
reaches the line, “A light! A light!’? Columbus and the 
mate change their position, Columbus points, and the 
mate raises his arm, peering forward. (Picture in 
“Leading Facts of American History,” by Montgomery, 
revised edition. Also in “Stepping Stones of American 
History.’’) 
IN THE NEW WORLD. 

Characters: Columbus, three noblemen, eight sailors, 
six Indians. 

Costumes: wear the 


Columbus and the noblemen 
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Spanisir costume of the fifteenth century, which will be 
described later. The sailors wear sweaters and sailor 
caps, which may be made from blue, red, or gray cam 
bric. The Indians wear the Indian suits, which many 
boys have, or which may be obtained at any clothing 
store. They carry bows and arrows or tomahawks. 





LANDING OF COLUMBUS. 


Spears, swords, and cross: The spears and swords 
for this and the following scene are made from wood 
and bronzed, silver. The tall cross is made from wood 
and stained with shellac. 

3anner of the expedition: This banner is white, with 
a green cress. Over 
the initials F and Y 
(Ferdinand and Ysa- 
bella) are two gilt 
-rowns. 
rableau: The landing 
of Columbus. 

The characters are 
vosed from Vander- 
lyn’s painting of the 
scene in the capitol 
at Washington. Re- 
productions of this 
painting may be 
found in many his- 
tories and among the 
Perry pictures Co- 
lumbus holds’ the 
banner of the ex- 
pedition in one hand, 
and a drawn sword 
in the other. One of 
the men has a tall 
staff with the top in 
the form of a cross; 
two others hold tall spears. The Indians are peering 
out at the white men from the sides of the stage: one 
of them is down upon the stage with his head bowed 
on his hands, worshiping the strangers, the others 
seem to be full of fear and curiosity. 


AT BARCELONA IN SPAIN, 


3efore this scene is presented, a description of the 
reception of Columbus by the king and queen upon his 
return to Spain is given. This scene is more elaborate 
than any other in the entertainment. 

Characters: King and queen of Spain (Ferdinand and 
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Isabella),, two guards, two ladies of the court, eicht 
monks or churchmen, six Indians, eight sailors, page 
ior Columbus, ten noblemen, Columbus. 

Costumes: The “queen has a red robe, with a purple 
figured front; collar and trimmings of ermine. She 
wears a crown. The ermine is made of cotton, with 
little pieces of black 
cloth sewed upon it; 
the crown is made 
of cardboard coy- 
ered with gilt paper. 
The dress is cheese 
cloth, with a front 
of silkoline. 

The king wears 
purple full, short 


trousers (trunks). 
They are made 
somewhat like 


bloomers; lhe also 
wears a figured 
purple doublet, a 
purple cape, and a 
gilt crown. The 
trousers and cape 
are trimmed with er- 
mine. 

The guards have 
black trousers 
(trunks) and red 
capes, collars, and 
knee pieces made from silver paper; they wear storm 
hats covered with the silver paper, and carry spears. 

The ladies-in-waiting wear dresses fixed to resemble 
the dress of the period. They have high headpieces, 





RECEPTION OF COLUMBUS. 


shaped like cornucopias, made from cardboard covered 
with gilt paper, and with long veils draped over them; 
this was one style of headpiece worn in the fifteenth 
century. 

The churchmen, sailors, and Indians are dressed the 
Same as in previous scenes. The little crosses which 
the churchmen or monks carry may be made from card 
board covered with the silver paper. 

The little page of Columbus is dressed in his own 
white suit. 


[Continued on page 244.]} 
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HELPING TO A VOCATION. 
One phase of the vocational movement is 
The public school must 
help boys and girls to opportunities to work to 
advantage. If the public school teachers and 
superintendent cannot do this, then special offi- 


worthy of all praise. 


cials must be employed for such service. 

It is not a theory, but a condition, that con- 
fronts us. The high schools teach stenography 
and typewriting as well as the commercial col- 
leges. This is a matter of universal knowledge, 
yet if a mother should say to me that her daugh- 
ter must earn wages as a stenographer and type- 
writer as soon as possible, and convinced me that 
it was a fact, I should say: “Send her to some 
good commercial school.” 

Why? Because the high school, after it has 
taught her efficiently, will leave her to look up a 
job for herself, an almost hopeless task, while the 
commercial school will give her all sorts of ad- 
vice as to getting a job, and will do all in its power 
to get her a position. 

The public school makes no effort to get stu- 
dents or to get gtaduates positions, whereas.a 
commercial school is skilful at both. 

In Boston every first-class commercial college 
has men in its employ, skilful men, who are always 
on the lookout for positions which can be secured 
for their graduates, and yet the city of Boston, 
with 100,000 pupils and students, has never until 
recently had even one man aiding its graduates. 

Individual teachers out of the goodness of their 
hearts have helped occasional graduates in whom 
they became interested, but they have received 
no thanks for it. 


The universities are waking up. The univer- 
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sity that does not hustle for students is on the 
sliding scale. A university president said: “We 
do not care for number, but we do care for 
quality.” It takes no wit to see that he will ulti- 
mately have neither quality nor number. 

And the university that pays no attention to the 
whereabouts of its graduates will have no gradu- 
ates to care about. 

“Why do so many of the best high school boys 
about Boston go to X?’ asked one who is 
deeply interested in a larger and nearer uni- 
versity. “Because a graduate of X has a 
booster friend in every X man in Boston, but a Y 
graduate would be considered strangely zealous 
if he even said casually to an alumnus of Y that 
he, too, is an alumnus.” 

Without boosters for graduates schools and 
colleges will find themselves without graduates. 

The dean of a department of education who 
nurses his own reputation and his own oppor- 
tunities will soon have no department except 
among. the youthful undergraduates, 
whom will ever teach. 


few of 
The real teachers, su- 
perintendents, and specialists will go to a 
teachers’ college, where dean and professors all 
have an eye out always for the future of their 
students. 

It is not a question of dignity or of ,reputation, 
but of the times in which we live. The public 
schools must have men and women ever alert to 
assist all students who reach the limit of the 
compulsory school age, whether they graduate 
or not, to good work which they can do well. 

With all their other virtues, Judge Ben: Lind- 
sey of Denver and John E. Gunckel of Toledo 
are the best boosters to jobs for boys in those 
cities. 

A pastor who helps his boys to jobs has a bet- 
ter mortgage on his pulpit than the great 
preacher for whom the boys do not care. 

The public schools must realize their new call- 
ing, to bring positions to the boys and girls, in- 
stead of letting them go to find whatever lies in 
their paths. 
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MAKING MOVING PICTURES. 


One of the interesting side shows of the recent 
trip to California was a knowledge of the people 
and the outfit for the making of moving pictures. 

A few miles out from Los Angeles, in the beau- 
tiful foot hills beyond Hollywood, is the plant 
where is acted every scene that is caught in action 
and reproduced in the moving picture exhibition. 
It is an enterprise that challenges admiration. 
The outlay is great. They have at command for 
action Indians, Mexicans, and other varieties of 
performers. The operators are artists, and the 
managers are full of enterprise. 
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WHAT BOYS TEACH THEIR FATHERS. 


Agricultural work in school has already taught 
a vast number of farmers a new idea of farm life. 

The school teaches emphatically that every 
farmer should keep books and charge up to every 
acre of land all that is put into it and put onto it. 
That every animal should have its debit and credit 
account as well as every crop. 

Every boy in school who has studied agricul- 
ture knows that his father is not running his place 
right who does not keep books, and the boy 
starts in on keeping books for his father. 

Many fathers are greatly annoyed at first. 
They resent the implication that they do not 
know -how to run their farms; but if the son per- 
sists in it for even one year, the father gets a new 
view of life. 

The boys know that if land does not yield $30 
a year per acre something is wrong. It must be 
made to do that, and if one way doesn’t do it, 
some Other way must. 

The teaching of agriculture in the schools has 
brought prosperity to thousands of farmers within 
the last five years. 


, a. a 
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GEORGE H. MARTIN RESIGNS. 


Dr. George H. Martin, who has resigned as 
treasurer of the Massachusetts state board of 
education, is easily the leading public school man 
in the state whether judged by his long and inti- 
mate knowledge of the schools, historically and 
personally, or by the service rendered the state 
educationally. 

Mr. Martin’s home is in Lynn, where he was 
born, and where he has lived the most of his life. 

In 1863 he was graduated from the Bridge- 
water State Normal school, and after teaching 
in Peabody for two years became a teacher in the 
Bridgewater State Normal school, where he re- 
mained for several years. His success there 
was second to that of no other of the long line of 
noble men and women in the faculty. 

In 1882 he became agent of the state board 
of education; in 1892 he was elected assistant 
superintendent of Boston schools, and in 1902 he 
was elected secretary of the state board of edu- 
cation, which position he filled until the recent 
reorganization of the board, since which time he 
has been its treasurer. 

In every position Dr. Martin has been emi- 
nently successful. This is notably true of his ser- 
vice as secretary of the state board of education. 
Not since the days of Horace Mann has the board 
had a leader to compare with Mr. Martin in 
knowledge of the schools of the state and in an 
all-round professional equipment. He is the only 
man who has had an intimate acquaintance with 
the schools of Boston, and of .every other city, 
and of the rural schools of every county in the 
state. He is the only man whose administration 
was personally definite in the treatment of every 
problem that arose. : 

He was a member of the state commission on 
industrial education in 1905, and was its secretary 
He wrote the report of the commission, which is 
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still the one important document on this subject 
prepared by an American. 

He has done more than any other American 
educator in establishing and perfecting medical 
school inspection. 5 

He is the only public school man to be honored 
with an invitation to deliver a course of Lowell 
Institute lectures. He represented Massachu- 
setts at the International Congress of Schoo! 
Hygiene in London in 1907. In 1879 Amherst 
College conferred upon him the degree of A. M., 
and Tufts College at its fiftieth anniversary 
festivities conferred the degree of Litt. D. 

Dr. Martin resigns in order to have time to 
complete important literary and historical work 
in which he is engaged. 

_ 0-0-6 -0-0-0- 


WOMEN IN NEBRASKA. 


That women are coming into their own is every- 
where apparent. In some places they have had 
to fight for privileges, and in others they receive 
them without any struggle, but we cannot help 
having a suspicion that the women who fight for 
their rights help the other women to get theirs 
without a fight. At least, honors did not come 
to women in ye olden days. In the news columns 
we have referred to three recent promotions of 
women in Nebraska. These all came without the 
asking, without so much as a wistful eye on the 
part of the women. 

Omaha promoted Miss Belle Ryan from super- 
intendent’s assistant to assistant superintendent, 
with $900 attachment to the changed phraseology. 
Omaha also promoted Miss Kate McHugh to the 
principalship of the high school. We do not re- 
call an instance in which any other woman pre- 
sides over the only high school in a city of 130,000 
people. She was the choice of the former princi- 
pal, Ellis U. Graff, who becomes superintendent, 
of the entire teaching force, of the citizens of 
Omaha, and was promptly and 
elected. 

Miss Edith Lathrop, superintendent of Clay 
county, is president of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. True, this honer comes because Dr. W. 
M. Davidson goes to Washington, but this robs 
tt of none of its glory, as she was to have been 
elected next year, having been made first vice- 
president this year for that purpose.. There is no 
organized women teachers’ campaign in Ne- 
braska, because they are being fairly treated with- 
out it. 


unanimously 
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PART-TIME COURSES. 


Attorney-General of Massachusetts James M. 
Swift, ruling on the North Adams case, to which 
reference was made recently in our news depart- 
ment, says that pupils in the parochial schools 
may take part-time courses in the public schools. 
This has long been the practice in Fitchburg. 
Referring to the matter, Superintendent Joseph 
G. Edgerly says:— 

“Boys from St. Bernard’s school have for sev- 
eral years been admitted to the manual training 
classes at the Academy street building. 

“Girls from grade eight of St. Bernard’s *-h->! 
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have attended the classes in cookery ever since 
the cooking school was established in the old 
high school building eight years ago. 

“There seems to be no valid reason why any 
department of the higher grades of school should 
not be open to pupils who are not pursuing the 
regular course. It is simply extending or ex- 
panding the ‘part-time course’ which was inaugu- 
rated in this city three years ago, the course 
designated as the ‘co-operative industrial course,’ 
a plan which has met with much favor and has 
received favorable comments from various parts 
of the Union. 

“The advantages of these higher grades of 
school may well be offered to pupils who spend 
a part of their time elsewhere, whether that por- 
tion of time is.spent in the workshop, the store, 
the kitchen, on the farm, or at some other school. 

“There is much discussion regarding a more 
extended use of school buildings. It would 
seem that there need be no hesitancy in allowing 
the use of these buildings to pupils who study and 
recite elsewhere a part of the time, provided, 
however, that these words which are contained 
in the opinion of Attorney-General Swift are 
kept in mind, viz.:— 

“*They should, however, attend as individuals 
and be subject to the control only of the school 
authorities who undertake to give the instruction 
desired. 

“*That is, if the school board thinks it wise to 
admit special students who are not required to at- 
tend public schools for any other instruction, to 
special courses in manual training, I see no rea- 
son why they may not do so under reasonable re- 
strictions. The fact that the pupils so admitted 
obtain the remainder of their education at a 
parochial school would not necessarily debar 
them.””’ 
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UNIVERSAL PLAY GAMES. 


There are two games that should be provided 
for in every city and country school for both 
boys and girls from twelve years of age upward, 
—volley ball and indoor baseball. The latter is an 
excellent outdoor and indoor game. 

Volley Ball.—This is a mild game of cricket. 
Use a cricket net costing about $1.25 at retail, 
or a rope is really as good, though it does not 
have as sport-like an appearance. The top of 
the net or rope should be seven and a half feet 
high. For smaller children lower it six inches or 
afoot. The volley ball will cost between #4 and 
$6 at retail according to the quality of ball you 
get. The expense is, therefore, not much more 
than $5 or $7 for the entire outfit. This assumes 
that there are trees to which the net can be at- 
tached or that the boys will set the poles them- 
selves. Any number of boys and girls can play 
this game, from two to fifteen on a side. An um- 


pire is requisite, and .a score-keeper. The score 
is simple, the same as cricket. In general it 
counts for the other side if one of your. side 


touches the net, or catche the ball, o1 bat out 
of bounds, or hits it with the fist. The ball is 
to be hit with the palm of the hand only. To do 
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anything else counts for the other side. It 
counts for the other side if you are able to land 
the ball on the ground within bounds on the other 
side. 

Indoor Baseball——This may be played out of 
doors, and should be so played in good weather. 
The ball costs about $1.25 at retail. The bat 
may be any kind of a bat, a boy’s five-cent bat is 
as good as any. The ball must be pitched under- 
hand. The runner cannot leave his base until the 
ball reaches the batter. The only way to put 
out a runner is by hitting him with the ball. He 
may be touched by a ball in the hands of a player, 
or it may be thrown at him. Otherwise the game 
is like baseball. The distance between bases is 
thirty-five feet instead of ninety as in the standard 
game. There must be an umpire and a score- 
keeper, of course. Girls as well as boys can play 
this game. It is fine exercise and great sport. 

These are especially good games for rural 
schools, since girls and boys can play them to- 
gether. 
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SCHOLARSHIP INFLUENCE. 


Harvard statistics show that scholarship is 
valuable in after life. The 100 leaders of the 
classes from 1777 to 1887 at Harvard include one 
United States supreme court justice, five United 
States senators, ten congressmen, five cabinet 
officials, five ambassadors, several judges of vari- 
ous high courts, three railroad presidents, and a 
score or more of college presidents, professors, 
and prominent members of the bar. 
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CARROLL AT MARBLEHEAD. 


Clarence F. Carroll has accepted the superin- 
tendency of schools at Marblehead, Mass., a 
work so light in comparison with anything that he 
has ever had in the past as to be no possible bur- 
den or anxiety. Mr. Carroll’s election is for 
half-time work. He is to do post-graduate work 
at Harvard during the year. With a thrifty, up- 
to-date fruit and garden farm at Boscawen, N. 
H., with direct supervisory work at Marblehead, 
with student life at Harvard, and with enough 
platform work to be an inspiration, Mr. Carroll 
would seem to have a life as attractive as a man 
of his taste and experience could ask. It is a joy 
to see a man, who has been in the thick of the 
progressive fight for a quarter of a century, en- 


joy a life so congenial in every way, And isn’t 
Marblehead to be congratulated! 
+0: © 0-0 oe ——_— 


The enrollment at San Francisco was 11,480, or 
only 905 below that at Boston in 1910. The final 
enrollment of the Boston meeting (1910) was 
17,505, and that of the San Francisco meeting will 
surely reach those frgures. 

There is no peace when in any given relation 
one party dominates. The one dominated merely 
bides his time. 


James M. Greenwood has been elected superin- 


tendent of Kansas City, Mo., for thirty-eight 
years, and the end is not yet. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE MORAL EDUCATION 
OF YOUTH. 


(Continued from page 230.) 





and in order by months, Cleanliness, Obedience, 
Self-Control, Courtesy and Cheerfulness, Work, 
Honor, Honesty, Truthfulness, Manners, and Re- 
view of the year. Miss Brownlee’s own report of 
the system shows that the children were success- 
fully trained thereby. 

There is what is called by its author the Progress 
System, in which in order are taught Purpose, 
Right Thinking, Originality, Good | Judgment, 
Resolution, Energy, Self-Control, Self-Confi- 
dence, the first letters of these words spelling 
Progress. The words are analyzed, and the chil- 
dren are encouraged to shape their conduct in 
harmony with the ideas. This plan, too, is said to 
be in successful operation in some schools. 

There are various schemes of student govern- 
ment by means of which the pupils learn to con- 
trol themselves and to acquire the moral quali- 
ties of good citizens, and there are individual 
schools all over the land where experiments are 
being tried in formulated ethics. That these are 
useful in developing moral intelligence and fixing 
standards is undoubtedly true. 

Yet, in spite of much fofmal and informal effort, 
so many boys and girls and young men and 
women out of school exhibit signs of depravity 
that many good people think there is no moral 
education. The existence of this very society 
grew partly out of a condition and partly out of 
such a theory. The question is a legitimate one: 
If the schools are doing so much, why are there 
so many bad boys and girls? 

What confronts a child on looking away from 
the school and its teaching? He finds in the 
home laxity of discipline and little insistence on 
even the outward marks of respect. He does not 
find in the world that practice of justice and fair- 
dealing that he has been led to expect. He can- 
not help seeing that fraud and chicanery and dis- 
honesty are prevalent and their practice by the 
people in good society is winked at or condoned. 

In business and politics and often in social af- 
fairs he learns that a sacred regard for the truth 
is not considered consistent with a workable 
policy. He finds that “man’s inhumanity to man” 
still “makes countless thousands mourn.” When 
he has formed in school a standard of temperate 
and frugal living, he is confronted in his own 
home by domestic waste and expenditure for un- 
necessary luxury, and on every street corner by 
a drinking saloon licensed by public authority. 
He has been taught industry, and he sees the 
idle rich faring sumptuously every day and the 
idle poor supported at public expense. And as 
for chastity, he finds that society insists on it only 
for women. He sees every form of vice made 
heroic in the yellow journal and on the yellow 
stage. 

Is it any wonder that some youth, many youth, 
confused by the contradiction between school and 
life, between what they have been taught is right 
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and what they see is done, their character yet in 
the gristle, yield to the temptation set before them 
and follow the multitude to do evil? Is it not 
rather a matter of surprise and thankfulness that 
so many maintain correct standards and 
strengthen themselves in the habits of right liv- 
ing? 

It seems to me clear that, if any substantial im- 
provement of society is hoped for, this play of 
conflicting forces in the teaching and training of 
children and youth must cease. All social forces 
must become mutually co-operative and sus- 
taining. They must act in the same direction and 
cumulatively, and not as now athwart and oppo- 
site each other. 

The church needs to reorganize and modernize 
its methods of instruction. Its Bible schools 
need to embody the best methods of modern 
pedagogy in their appeal to children. Formulas 
of doctrine need to give way to concrete principles 
of living. The Bible needs to be presented not 
as a dead book, telling about dead people and 
dead races; but its men and women should be 
made luminous with human qualities, shown to 
be types of men and women of to-day, and their 
experiences made helpful in shaping conduct 
now. 

Out of the heart are the issues of life. The 
home is the heart of human society, and*out of it 
are the issues of character. This is the basic 
law of human nature, universal and everlasting. 
No change of social customs can abrogate it. 
It is not subject to the caprice of fashion. To 
violate it or ignore it means disaster. No other 
human being can stand in loco parentis. The 
phrase is only a legal fiction. 

If in the home are not exemplified piety and 
justice and a sacred regard for the truth, industry, 
frugality, chastity, and temperance, it is an uphill 
task for teachers or preachers to make these 
virtues so alluring as to influence conduct. 

If the mottoes, “The teacher makes the school” 
and “Like priest, like people,” are true, much 
more true is the saying of Euripides, “The errors 
of parents the gods turn to the undoing of their 
children.” 

If the parents neglect their children, it matters 
little whether they are absorbed in cares of state, 
or business, or pleasure, or sin, the children suffer 
the penalty. And it matters little whether the 
honte be one of poverty or riches so far as its 
moral influence goes. 

The most needed social reform is to make gocd 
homes universal. Parenthood should be a throne, 
and obedience should be the “bond of rule.” 
There should be dignity without austerity, firm- 
ness without severity, affection and sympathy 
without silliness, morality without hypocrisy, and 
religion without cant. 

Such homes would give efficacy to the teaching 
of the school and the church. 

The community has much to answer for when 
children go astray. It has put temptation in 
their way. It has tolerated practices in business 
and in politics which tend to break down char- 
acter, It has allowed vice to flaunt itself in a 
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hundred ways attractive to the young. In its 
dealing with children it has often been severe 
when it should have been lenient, and lenient when 
it should have been severe. 

It has so handled the making, the interpreta- 
tion, and the execution of the law as to produce 
moral eonfusion and obliquity. While punishing 
the poor and friendless criminal to the limit, it 
has allowed the rich and the influential to go free. 
It has rarely anywhere reached the guilty ones 
“higher up.” Its penalties have been retributive 
rather than reformatory. It has so dealt with 
juvenile delinquency as to implant the seeds of 
suspicion and hostility toward society itself. 

The streets of every large city in the world 
are filled with young persons who have. been con- 
firmed in evil habits by the sins of society—sins 
of omission and commission. The lack of suita- 
ble playgrounds, of proper places for evening 
recreation, and of adequate instruction in indus- 
try has left the young of both sexes a prey to their 
own natural, but perverted, instincts. 

So the work of moral disintegration which the 
unfaithful home has begun the equally unfaith- 
ful society has completed. 

We have: no occasion for surprise, therefore, 
that children and youth show as many lapses from 
virtue as they do. The wonder is that there are 
so few. . 

The remedy for it all is not a simple one. To 
make the instruction in the schools more syste- 
matic, or to introduce into them religious exer- 
cises where now there are none, might be useful, 
but it would not be adequate. 

Higher standards of conduct in life, fewer legal- 
ized temptations in the path of youth, more intelli- 
gent dealing with juvenile delinquency, more ade- 
quate provision for recreation and vocational edu- 
cation, more appropriate methods of moral and 
religious nurture by the church, and, above all, 
a keener sense of parental responsibility, more 
judicious restraint, and more sympathetic aid in 
trying to be good, all of these are needed. 

The moral education of youth is suffering to- 
day for the lack of comprehensive grasp. Ef- 
forts at reform are too narrow and one-sided. 
When the discussion assumes this broader phase, 
and not till then, the real magnitude of the work 
will be seen, and the necessity for co-operative 
effort of all social forces- will appear. 
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THE PAGEANT AN AID IN HISTORY WORK.—(IL) 


[Continued from page 239.) 





Columbus wears gray and red clothing. The noble- 
men wear combinations of bright colors. 

The general plan in regard to the dress of the Spanish 
nobility in the time of Columbus is to have the full, 
short trousers (trunks) made of one color and slashed 
with another; the upper garment or doublet made of 
figured silkoline; the cape of one color lined with 
another, worn turned back over one shoulder; pointed 
collars and cuffs of white glazed or silver paper; and 
soft felt hats with plumes. Each riobleman carries a 
sword. 

The gold brought by the sailors may be made by gild- 
ing stones. 

Reception of Columbus by the king and queen. 
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Rugs cover the front and sides of the stage. In the 
centré of the stage is a raised platform or throne, with 
two or three steps leading up to it; this throne is cov- 
ered with figured raw silk (yellow and brown). Chairs 
are placed on the throne for the king and queen. 

The scene is an attempt to represent the reception of 
Columbus on his return to Spain after his first yoyage. 
(See painting by Ricardo Balaca, the Spanish artist, of 
Columbus before Ferdinand and Isabella at Barcelona.) 
A march is played upon the piano while the different 
characters in the tableau come on the stage and take 
their proper positions. First the two royal guards 
march to the throne, taking positions one on each side, 
so that the king and queen may pass between them in 
mounting the platform. They are followed by the king 
and queen, and then by the ladies-in-waiting. The king 
and queen mount the platform and take seats; the ladies 
wait in front of the platform until the king and queen 
are seated, then they take positions one on each side of 
the throne. The guards, after the king and queen are 
seated, take position on the platform in thé rear. All 
these come as one group in the procession, with only a 
little space between them. 

Next come the churchmen, with heads bowed and 
looking at silver crosses which they hold in front of 
them. One of them carries the tall cross. They take 
their places at the right of the queen. 

The Indians come, shuffling across the stage to the 
extreme left of the king and queen. Of course they 
know nothing of keeping time to music or paying 
homage to royalty. 

The sailors march upén the stage, each bringing 
something from the new world, gold, a stuffed bird, or 
some product. Each in. turn approaches the king and 
queen, kneels, then places whatever he carries at the 
side of the platform, and takes his place on the left. 

The noblemen, one by one, come with great dignity to 
the front of the throne, kneel, and salute with their 
swords. Then they go to the right of the stage. 

Finally, the music sounds a more triumphal note, an- 
nouncing the approach of the hero of the occasion. 
Columbus is preceded by his page, carrying the banner 
of the expedition. The page kneels to the king and 
queen, then goes to the left, where he is to stand just 
back of the place reserved for Columbus. 

As Columbus approaches the throne, the king and 
queen rise and come forward to do him honor. Co- 
lumbus kneels, kisses the queen’s hand, then rises and 
points out to the king and queen the treasures which 
his sailors have brought. He also brings forward one 
of the Indians. The king and queen regard everything 
with interest. After this, at a signal given on the piano, 
all kneel to give thanks for the discovery of the new 
world. The Te Deum Laudamus is chanted or the 
doxology is sung. This is the end of the reception. 

This scene may be simplified, if desired, and given in 
the form of two tableaux. Columbus kneeling before 
the queen and Columbus telling his story may be given 
separately. There need not be as many characters in 


the scene. See the picture, “Reception of Columbus” 
(adapted from the picture by Ricardo ‘Balaca), in 
“America’s Story for America’s Children,” by Mara L. 
Pratt. 

It would be easy to give the substance of this enter- 
tainment in any schoolroom and without costumes. 
Even with these limitations, the story of Columbus 
would become more real to the children, in this way, 
than it could be made by any description. 

A good description of the reception of Columbus ip 
Spain after his first voyage is given in “The Life of Co- 
lumbus,” by Washington Irving. 

A description and picture of the banner of the expe- 
dition may be found in Lossing’s History of the United 
States, Vol. 1. 

Music that may be used: Columbus song, taken from 
“1492.” The “New Hail Columbia.” 
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THE BOYS’ CORN CLUBS. 
BY PROFESSOR L. N. DUNCAN, 
Auburn, Alabama. 

Objects of the Clubs,—To afford the county 
superintendents and rural school teachers a 
simple and easy method of teaching practical 
agriculture in the school in the way it must be ac- 
quired to be of any real service, mainly by actual 
work upon the farm. To prove that there is 
more in the soil than the farmer has ever gotten 
out of it; to inspire boys with a love of the land 
by showing them how they can get wealth out of 
it by tilling it in a better way, and thus be helpful 
to the family and the neighborhood. To give 
the boys a definite, worthy purpose, and to stimu- 
late a friendly rivalry among them. 

How the Work Is Organized.—In the organ- 
ization of the work the county should be the main 
unit and the county superintendent the leader and 
the central figure. In some cases, where there is 
a large school and several boys who wish to enter 
the club, a local club may be organized. Where 
this is done a simple constitution and by-laws may 
be adopted, officers elected, and meetings held as 
often as the teacher may deem best, in the even- 
ings after school or at nights. <A local club may 
be organized and conducted about as a debating 
society is organized and conducted. The debates 
and discussions should be confined largely to 
agricultural questions. Boys joining such a local 
club would also become members of the main 
county club. 

When the county superintendent enters upon 
the work he should interest all of his teachers in 
the movement. 

In carrying forward the work it is important 
to reach the boys in all ‘sections of the county. 
The teachers should be requested to explain the 
work to the boys in the School and community, 
and secure the names and addresses of all the 
boys who are willing to enter the club and grow a 
prize acre of corn. This list should be forwarded 
at once to the county superintendent. 

This preliminary work should be done in the 
fall and winter. As soon as the teachers have 
sent in the list of boys the county superintendent 
should call a .county meeting for the purpose of 
perfecting the organization. This meeting should 
be held as early as possible, so that the boys would 
have plenty of time to make thorough prepara- 
tion of the soil. 

As a matter of stimulation and encouragement 
to the boys, prizes and premiums should be of- 
fered for the boys getting the best results. 
Where local clubs are organized the teacher in 
charge may offer prizes for the boys in the local 
club. These same boys, of course, would also 
have a chance at the county prizes. 

This movement has been eminently successful 
wherever it has been undertaken with energy and 
determination. In the great agricultural states 
of the centrah West the Boys’ Corn Club work is 
looked to as the prime factor in stimulating inter- 
est in better farming and in arousing the boys on 
the farm: to the possibilities of agriculture as a 
profession. 
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SECRETARY SHEPARD’S STATEMENT. 


The finances of the association as reported by the 
trustees and the treasurer at San Francisco are in a 
gratifying condition.. During the year $9,900 was added 
to the permanent fund, bringing that fund up to $180,- 
00, invested in bonds and securities of unquestionable 
character and value. This fund will now yield a fixed 
annual revenue of approximately $7,000. In addition, 
the treasurer reported a surplus of funds in the treasury 
of $4,030.13, to be carfied over to the current year. This 
condition led the cOmmittee on investigations and ap- 
propriations of the National Council, under the advice 
of Chairman Nicholas Murray Butler of the board of 
trustees, to recommend to the board of directors to re- 
sume the practice—which was inaugurated largely on 
the initiative and recOmmendation of Chairman Butler 
in 1892, but temporarily suspended during the years of 
1908 and 1909 for lack of funds—of appropriating sur- 
plus funds for educational investigations and reports. 


The following appropriations were accordingly made 
to:— 
Committee on uniform statistics and reports... $500.00 
Committee on articulation of high schools and 

COMES 50, Seat oe wplbdce set uees¥eees 300.00 
Committee on cosmopolitan high school....... 300.00 
Committee on geometry syllabus in secondary 

SCENOSNG 265 ss '. HIG ae REE. EVI Sb. WMG iS0e50 _ 800.00 
Committee on conservation of vision of school 

DUNNER. .c a.70.4. ncn eeins ¢« Guta? cake catia 4 500.90 


Committee on rural and agricultural education, 1,000.00 
Committee on economy of time in education... 300.00 


TOCEI | ..,.5:<:0. 00> coe +50 40 Ganins bie Shaan $3,200.00 
In addition to the above appropriations, the active 
members at the annual meeting adopted, without discus- 
sion, a resolution directing the board of directors to 
appropriate $3,000 for the expenses of a committee to be 
appointed to make an imvestigatiqn concerning salaries, 
tenure and pensions of teachers, and to make report 
thereon. It is probable that this report will be princi- 
pally devoted to the relations of the increased cost of 
living to teachers’ salaries, and be supplementary to the 
report of the committee on teachers’ salaries, tenure 
and pensions, made in 1905, under the chairmanship of 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, at that time United States 
commissioner of labor, and for the preparation of which 
the association expended much more than $3,000, in ad- 
dition to government aid through gratuitous services 
of government statisticians: This report has been ex- 
tensively distributed, and is still in active demand, and 
could hardly be superseded. 
a ee 


FARMERS’ BULLETINS. 


Dear Dr. Winship: We are having a lot of difficulty 
with requests for publications, owing to the fact that 
our correspondents give simply the number of the pub- 
lication. In this connection I notice that the Journal 
of Education recommends two of our bulletins on page 
550, giving the number and the title, but not the series. 
You will understand our difficulty when I say that we 
have like numbers in a half-dozen or more different 
bureaus, and in addition to these there are the same 
numbers in the Farmers’ Bulletin series. 

The bulletins referred to in the Journal of Education 
are evidently Farmers’ Bulletins, and you could do us a 
great service, when calling attention to these publica- 
tions, if you would tell your correspondents to ask for, 
say Farmers’ Bulletin, 154, “The Home Fruit Garden”; 
or, Office of Experiment Stations Bulletin 220, 
“Secondary Agricultural Education in Alabama.” 

Yours very truly, 
D. J. Crosby, 
Specialist in Agricultural Education. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


READING WITH EXPRESSION. A series of read- 
ers by James Baldwin, author of Baldwin’s Readers, 
Harpers Readers, etc., and Ida C. Bender, superin- 
tendent of primary grades, Buffalo. New York: 
American Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 
First Reader, 144 pages, 30 cents; Second Reader, 176 
pages, 35 cents; Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, 
and Eighth Readers, each 258 pages, each 45 cents. 
There are at present a vast number of readers for 

grammar and primary grades, but of widely different de- 

grees of usefulness and merit. There is always a need 
for some of the highest grade. To be certain of pub- 
lishing a series of the best, the American Book Com- 
pany has first secured authors who were recognized 
leaders and authorities in the school reader field. James 

Baldwin has proved himself an artist in the selection of 

material for school reading by his work on other books; 

Dr. Ida C. Bender knows as well as anybody in America 

what will hold the interest of the young readers, and 

what kind of selections are instructive. 

The first two readers are so arranged that a teacher 
can hardly fail to use them properly. There is no dis- 
tinct cae hy or revolutionary principle apparent, but 
they are rather an embodiment of the commendable 
methods in primary reading, along with some new fea- 
tures that have shown signs of considerable success. 
On each left-hand page are presented the phonetic and 
word-building exercises, the {fllustrations, every new 
word that is used, and the script. In fact, we have the 
apparatus at hand for preparation and help, while the 
right-hand page is reserved exclusively for the reading 
exercises. The other features are too numerous to set 
forth as they deserve, but especially to be commended 
are the systematic use in the same lesson of words of 
similar construction; word building and grouping; the 
strong phonetic content; verses and rimes which in- 
troduce the new words and are to be memorized; and 
the gradual introduction of letters and numbers. 

As one examines the readers consecutively, the dis- 
tinct advantages of using a complete series are apparent. 
Experience has given the authors skill in following the 
child in the development of his faculties. In the Third 
Reader emphasis is laid upon the necessity for correct 
pronunciation and enunciation by means of notes for 
teachers under the heads of “Expression” and “Word 
Study.” “Correct reading is the only natural reading,” 
and the authors make it their chief aim to have the read- 
ing as pleasant for the listener as for the reader. 

Then there is the problem of selections. Readings of 
kindred nature and interest are gracefully arranged in 
groups; historical readings are used with increasing fre- 
quency from the Third Reader on to the Eighth; for 
different seasons -and holidays there are selections. 
There is an ethical value to many of the readings of this 
series. For example, in “His First Speech,” in the 
Third Reader, where the children “stopped by the road- 
side and ‘made their manners.’ The girls curtsied and 
the boys bowed.” Or, in the Fifth Reader, in “The 
Foot Bridge,” when the little boy “decided that he 
would go to school first and ask the teacher to let him 
go back and take Jenny home. What could be more 
straightforward and sensible than such a plan!” 

Of the other characteristics of this series space per- 
mits mention of only one or two. As forms of literary 
expression, the selections are the best that are to be 
found. As to the illustrations, we find it difficult to 
phrase our appreciation. Illustrations in readers have 
developed so remarkably in the past two decades, new 
pictures of all kinds are brought out, and each new 
reader seems to have more charming illustrations than 
any of its predecessors! Adjectives have become futile, 
and we can only say that this series of Baldwin and 
Bender’s does not break the rule. They are captivating. 

However, the strength and vitality of this series lies 
in the union of professional ideals and classroom avail- 
ability. 

VOCAL EXPRESSION IN SPEECH. By Henry E. 
Gordon and Rollo L. Lyman of University of Wis- 
consin. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 315 
pp. Price, $1. 

A delightful work on the art of speech. The scien- 
tific basis of this art is carefully uncovered. Practical 
methods for voice cultivation and vocal interpretation 
are also judiciously considered. Selections for practice 
are numerous and well chosen. With the aid of dia- 
grams, questions of expression and emphasis are 
treated in full. The essentials in vocal expression com- 
mand one complete chapter, while other chapters deal 
with speech melody, speech quality, speech rhythm, and 
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speech dynamics. Artificiality in vocal expression is 
pointed out and a warning signal raised. Naturalness 
combined with good taste is commended and encour- 
aged. To those who wish guidance in public address, 
a work of this character and the result of judicious 
thought will be found of the highest value. It is 
planned for use in colleges and universities. 





THE CORN LADY. The story of a country teacher’s 
work and farm arithmetic problems. By Jessie 
Field, county superintendent, Page county, Ia. Chi- 
cago: A. Flanagan Company. Cloth. _ Illustrated. 
Price, 50 cents. 

The best country school teachers’ book that has thus 
far been written is this “Corn Lady,” by Jessie Field. 
Of course it is wholly unlike any other that has been 
written, just as the school work of Miss Field is unlike 
any other. She has done what no other county super- 
intendent has done. This is a composite book in that it 
has the spirit, purpose, and wisdom of Miss Field in the 
country teacher’s life, the lives and personal achieve- 
ments of several individual teachers of Page county, and 
of many individual boys and girls of her schools. All 
in all, it touches upon every vital phase of educational 
progress in country school and in country life. It is 
the one book thus far written that should be put in the 
hands of every rural teacher in the United States, and 
in every Reading Circle for the country teacher. By 
the by, when will Reading Circle committees learn that 
there should be choices of books offered for country 
teachers and city teachers, for beginners and for experi- 
enced teachers? A highly important feature of the book 
is a body of rural arithmetic problems. 

THE GARDEN OF THE SUN. A novel by Captain 
T. J. Powers, U. S. A. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. Cloth. 12mo. 390 pp. Price, $1.20, net. 

A story of army life in the Philippines. The scenes 
are laid in the island of Jolo in the Sulu Sea, the home 
of the Moro tribe. The few descriptions of scenery are 
really brilliant. A battle with the Moros is positively 
thrilling as the author tells it. Neither nature nor the 
natives are uppermost in the writer’s mind, but rather 
the loves and base intrigues of the Americans in and 
about the camp. These are both men and women,— 
chiefly women. One is inclined to dowbt if there are 
such characters in any United States army post, even 
in the Philippines, as Mrs. Payton, La Belle, the ac- 
tress, and Tom Bennett. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Story of Chicago.” By Jennie’ Hall. Chicago: Rand: 
McNally & Co. 

“selections from Abraham Lincoln.” Edited by A. 8. Draper. 
Price, 35 cents. ——"“Indian Folk Tales.” By Mary F. Nixon-Roulet. 
Price, 40 cents. New York: American Book Company. i 

*‘A Mother Goose Reader.” By C. W. Mickens and Louise Robin- 
son. Price, 36 cents ——“The Progressivs Road to Reading.” (Book 
Four.) By Burchill, Ettinger and Shimer. Price, 50 cents. New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

“The Indian Book.’ By William John Hopkins. Price, $1.25. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflla Company. 

“The Dutch Republic and the American Revolution ’’ By F. Edler. 
Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press. 

“Strange Siberia.’’ By Marcut Lorenzo Taft. New York: Eaton & 
Mains. : 

“A History of Public School Funds in the United States, 1795-1905.’ 
By F. H. Swift. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

‘Elements of Plane Trigonometry.” By D. A. Murray.——‘‘Eugen- 
ics."" By C. B. Davenport. New York: Longmans, Green & Co 

“The Works of Edgar Allan Poe.” (Vols. I, II, IIl.)}——‘‘Happy 
Children.” By Ela F. Pratt. Price, $1.00.-—' The Unmannerly Tiger.” 
By W. E. Griffis. Price, $1.00. —“The High Deeds of Finn.” Re- 
told by T. R. Rolleston. Price, $1 50.——‘The Story of the Cru- 
sades.” By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. Price, $1.50.—*Stories of the 
Scottish Border.” By Susan and William Platt. Price, $1.50.— 
‘*‘Dorothy Brooke’s Experiments.” Price, $1.50.—-*Week on the 
Concord.” By Henry D. Thoreau. Price, $2.00.— ‘The Dusk of the 
Gods’' (Gitterdiimmerung). By Richard Wagner. Price, 75 cents. 
—*‘Cirele K.” By E. L. Sabin. Price, $1.50.—*“A Life of Grant.” 











By W.L. Goss. Price, $1.50. ——‘‘The Aeroplane at Silver Fox Farm.” 
By James Otis. Price $1.50.——‘‘From Conquest to Charter.” By 
Estelle Ross. Price, $1.25.——‘“The Birth of England.”’ » | Estelle 
Ross. Price, $1 25.——‘“‘The Dawn of British story.’’ y Alice 


Corkran. Price, $1.25. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

**Education in Sexual Pnysiology and Hygiene.” By Philip Zanner. 
Cincinnati: The Robert Clarke Company. 

“Our Country and Its People.’ By Will S. Monroe and Anna 
Buckbee. Price,40 cents. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

“Mother Oarey’s Chickens.” By Kate Douglas Wiggin Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Comoany. 

“The Corn Lady.” By Jessie Field. Price, 50 cents.——“Games 
and Plays for Children.’ By Laura Rountree Smith. Price, 40 
cents.——“The Second Brownie Book.’ By N. Moore Banta and 
Alpha Banta Benson. Price, 35 cents.—‘“Bacteria in Foods.’’ By 
H. H. Shepard. Chicago: A. Flanagan. 

“The Wentworth-Smith Arithmetic.” (Three Books.) By George 
Wentworth and D. E. Smith.——“Vocational Algebra.” By George 
Wentworth and D. E. Smith. Price, 50 cents. ‘Plane and Solid 
Geometry.” Revised by George Wentworth and David Smith.— 
“Tell it Again Stories.’ By E. T. Dillingham and A. P. Emerson. 
Price, 59 cents.——“The Hindu-Arabic Numerals.” By D. E. Smithand 
L. C. Karpinski.——*Thackeras’s The English umorists of the 
Eighteenth Century.” Edited by Stark Young. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
| under this heading are solicited from 

hoo] authorities in every state im the 
Union. To be availabie, these contributions 
should be short and compr . Copy 
ghould be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


September 28-October 1: Kirksville, 
Mo., First Missouri Rural Life 
Conference; president, Dr. John R. 
Kirk. 


October 6: Massachusetts Super- 
tendents’ Association, Worcester. 


October 19-21: Vermont State Asso- 
ciation, Montpelier; president, Su- 
perintendent E.  M,. . Roscoe, 
Springfield. 


October 20: New Hampshire State 

Association, Concord; president, 
Superintendent H. L. Moore, 
Wolfboro. 


October 25, 26, 27: Maine State 
Teachers’ Association, Augusta; 
president, Superintendent D. H. 
Perkins, Skowhegan. 


October 27: Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Hartford and 
New Haven; secretary, S. P. Wil- 
lard, Colchester. 


November 1, 2, 3: Meeting of the 
North Dakota Educational Asso- 
ciation at Fargo; president, N. C. 
Macdonald, Valley City; secretary, 
C. R. Travis, Mayville. 


November 3 and 4: Rhode Island 


Institute of Instruction; president, 
W. H. Holmes, Westerly. 


November 9-10: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka; _presi- 
dent, M. E. Pearson. 


November 9-11: Missouri State Asso- 
ciation, Hannibal; president, J. W. 
Withers, Teachers College, St. 
Louis. 


November 9-12: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. 
Iowa. President, Fred Mahannah, 
Mason City; secretary, O. E. Smith, 
Indianola. 


November 27, 28, 29: New York 
State Teachers’ Association, Al- 
bany; George P. Bristol, president. 


November 30, December 1 and 2: 
Southern Educational Association, 
Houston, Tex.: secretary, W. F. 
Feagin, Montgomery, Ala. ' 


December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State 
Association, Indianapolis. 


April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secre- 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


rs 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





MAINE, 


GORHAM. A course for prep- 
aration of teachers of manual train- 
ing will be established in the Gor- 
ham Normal school. It will require 
three years’ work for a high school 


graduate. The course will comprise 
practically all the work required in 
the regular normal school course 
and a full year of additional work in 
manual training. The expectation is 
that the course will prepare young 
men and women to become teachers 
of manual training in elementary and 
secondary schools. The demand for 
such teachers in this state is speedily 
increasing. It will not be necessary 
for the student to decide to take the 
course in manual traming before the 
end of the first school year, as the 
manual training work offered during 
that year will be required of all stu- 
dertts. 


FRYEBURG. Head Master 
Ridgley C. Clark of Fryeburg Acad- 
emy has recently been elected super- 
intendent of schools for the town of 
Fryeburg, which_ office he will hold 
in conjunction with his head master- 
ship. 


VERMONT. 


The first Annual Catalog of the 
Vermont State School of Agricul- 
ture has just been issued. It is a 
catalog of seventeen pages, devoted 
to the course of study, school admin- 
istration, general announcements, 
board of instructors, etc. The regu- 
lar course will be of two years’ dura- 
tion. 


PROCTOR. G. A. Tuttle, for two 
years principal of the Pittsford High 
school, and for the past two years a 
student in the University of Gre- 
noble, France, has just been elected 
as instructor in French in the North- 
western University, Evanston, II. 

Chester M. Walch of Hudson, 
N. H., a graduate of Middlebury 
College in 1907, has been elected to 
the principalship of the Proctor 
High school, to succeed G. A. Tuttle, 
resigned. 


PITTSFORD. The corner-stone 
of the new school building was laid 
August 15 by the oldest man in ‘the 
town. The building will be called 
the Lothrop building, after the name 
of the giver of the funds for its erec- 
tion. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Charles Jairus  Lin- 
coln, head master of the Dorchester 
High school, died in North Wey- 
mouth recently, aged sixty-seven. 
Mr. Lincoln was. born in Weymouth, 
was graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1865, and afterwards at- 
tended Columbia College School of 
Mines, New York. After the experi- 
ence gained by teaching in a private 
school in Newport, R. I., he served 
as master for three months in the 
Southboro High school, and was im- 
mediately appointed instructor of 
chemistry in the Boston English 
High school, in 1870, where he re- 
mained till 1885. He was then made 
principal of the East Boston High 
school, where he continued ' until 
1889, and was then transferred to the 
head mastership of the old Dor- 
chester High school on Centre street 
and Dorchester avenue, and to the 
present building in 1901. Mr. Lin- 
coln was prominent in educational 
and religious circles. 

Rufus Phillips Williams, a teacher 
of chemistry at the Boston English 
High school since 1885, died recently 
at his home in Cambridge. Mr. Wil- 
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THE MENACEOF A DUST- 
LADEN ATMOSPHERE 


the very lives of everyone inhaling it. 
Usually schoolroom conditions are espe 
cially deplorable. The floors in- 


sensible conclusion, then, is that the best 
way to eliminate dust is by treating wooden 
floors with a preparation that will hold 
permanently every particle of dust and mi- 
cro-organism coming in contact with it. 
That such a line of reasoning is correct is 


dressing, while not intended for household use, 
is prepared for use in schools and all pub- 
lic buildings having floors of wood. 





Standard Floor Dressing is being used on 
thousands of floors with wonderful success, 
and experiments have shown that in every 
room where used the dust is reduced nearly 
one hundred per cent., or practically elimi- 
mated. With the disappearance of dust, of 
course, follows the destruction of every 
disease-germ, for Standard Fléor Dressing 
possesses germicidal properties that effectu- 
ally dispose of every micro-organism settling 
upon floors treated with it. 

A summing up would reveal that the chief 
merit of standard Floor Dressing is that it 
exterminates dust and germs, and so coinei- 
dentally preserves health. But there are other 
qualities that make Standard Floor Dressing 
a valuable preparation for treating floors. 
It possesses properties that preserve the 
wood itself, preventing it from splintering 
and cracking. Then, again, floors treated 
with Standard Floor Dressing are easier to 
sweep. The dressing does not evaporate; in 
fact, three or four applications a year with 
the Standard Oiler should prove sufficient to 
obtain the best results. 

To introduce Standard Floor Dressing in 
localities where it is not in use, we make 
the following remarkable offer: We will, on 
request of those in charge’ of any school, 
college, hospital, or public building of any 
character, treat the floor of one room or 
corridor with Standard Floor Dressing. This 
demonstration will be made af our own ex 
pense. 

To localities far re- 
moved from our agen- 
cles, we will send free 
sample, with full direc- 
~— for applving. 

rite for our boo 
“Dust and Its ~ 
gers,” and for testime- 
nials and reports. 

STAND OIL, Co, 

(Incorporated) 
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In July our orders were the largest we ever received inone month, 


Slowly but Surely School Officials 
are beginning to appreciate a 





liams was born in Ashfield January 
8, 1851, graduated from Dartmouth 
College in 1876 (A. M., 1879), 
studied at Harvard, receiving his 
A. M. in 1878.- He had been presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts State As- 
sembly of Agassiz Association and 
the New England Association of 
Chemistry Teachers, and an asso- 
ciate editor ‘of School Science. 


WAKEFIELD. W. B. Atwell has 
been elected superintendent of the 
schools of Wakefield and Lynnfield, 
to succeed J. H. Carfrey, who has 
gone to the towns of Franklin and 
Wrentham. Mr. Atwell is a gradu- 
ate of Brown, and has been superin- 
tendent of the schools of Stratford, 
Columbia, and Northumberland, 
N. H. We are glad to welcome him 
to the school work in Massachusetts. 


WESTFIELD. The Westfield In- 
dustrial school is to be opened this 
fall, under the guidance of Superin- 
tendent Simmons‘ and William C. 
Shute, the newly-elected principal. 
The state authorities are also watch- 
ing the experiment with great inter- 
est, as it is intended to make this 
new school a model for the others in 
the state. The curriculum will be 
confined to metal working and wood 
working for the present, and in the 
former they will study tool making 
and finishing, while in wood working 
special emphasis will be laid on 
practice carpentry, joining, and pat- 
tern making. 


WILBRAHAM. Wesleyan 
Academy will be closed during the 
next school year. This has been de- 
cided upon by the trustees on ac- 
count of the changes which are to be 
made in the school. It is to be 
changed from a_ co-educational 
school into a boy’s academy, and 
this necessitates extensive altera- 
tions in the buildings and a careful 
reorganization. 


CONNECTICUT. 


STRATFORD. The Labor Day 
exercises of the school children 
showed the result of Superintendent 
Kelsey's activity. He has at once 
gained the respect and love of the 
pupils and teachers, as was shown by 
the eagerness with which they 
organized a school band at his sug- 


time of the teacher. 


Simple, Businesslike, Honest SYSTEM 


for Preserving Books 
(Outside and Inside) 
The “Holden” is the only plan which saves the very expensive 


We do not need simply to assert it saves School 
Boards money — for Official Reports Prove it. You cannot get 
away from that. 


SAMPLES, INFORMATION, ETC., CHEERFULLY SENT 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS, Mices c. HOLDEN, secy. 


gestion, and by the interest they dis- 
played in making the “human flag.” 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PITTSBURG. Miss Nannie 
Mackrell, one of the most prominent 
women educators of Pennsylvania, 
and principal of the Moorhead school 
for the last twenty-one years, died 
here last month. 

NEW YORK. 

SYRACUSE. C. W. Bardeen of 
this city lectured in the series of 
Civil War lectures in the Old South 
Meeting House, Boston, this season. 
“A Boy’s Life in the Army” was his 
theme, and the story was an enter- 
taining one in the way of reminis- 
cences. The children greatly enjoyed 
his account of an interview with 
General Benjamin F. Butler, who 
called him “a little snipe” and 
ordered him taken away, as he was 
too young to think of service. He 
persisted, however, and was assigned 
as fifer in the First Massachusetts 
Regiment. 

ELMIRA. Mr. Warren, long-time 
principal of the leading grammar 
school in the one, has been one of 
the official state institute instructors 
for the past two years, and has 
worked into much general institute 
lecturing in the summer. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


NEBRASKA. 


The primary election of county 
superintendents went off peaceably, 
and few of the present incumbents 
had serious opposition, and none of 
those whom we personally know 
best were defeated. Willis of Hast- 
ings, Steck of David City, Gardner 
of Lincoln, Miss Lathrop of Clay 
county, Miss Florer of York county, 
and Miss Mary E. Foster of Platts- 
mouth were all triumphant, and most 
of them had no opposing candidate. 





ILLINOIS. 


CHARLESTON. The citizens, 
the students, and alumni of the State 
Normal school appreciate the honor 


and the justice in having Dr. L. C. 
Lord, principal of the school, given 
a salary of $5,000. 

CHICAGO. The new president of 
the board of education, Dr. J. B. Mc- 
Fatrich, has cut out red tape with a 
vengeance in giving permission for 
boys to play ball on a vacant lot 
owned by the city. The boys cleaned 
up the lot, put it in first-class condi- 
tion for baseball, and began to play 
on it when the policeman drove them 
off. When a reporter interviewed 
him he gave red-tape reasons for his 
action. The boys went direct to Dr. 
McFatrich, who gave a permit at 
once. 

The Chicago board of education, 
with seven new appointees, has or- 
ganized for the coming school year. 
No new members landed any 
chairmanships on the board, 
changes in committees being 
unimportant. Adolph F. Gartz 
succeeded Joseph Downey as head 
of the committee on buildings and 
grounds, and former Alderman 
Frank I. Bennett became head of 
the finance committee, vacated by 
M. J. Spiegel. Mr. Bennett was also 
elected vice-president for the un- 
expired term through the calendar 
year, succeeding Dr. A. L. Black- 
wood. Dean Sumner retains the 
chairmanship of the important school 
management committee, and is also 
head of the new national anthem 
committee. Alfred R. Urion is chair- 
man of the committee on rules. The 
present board is as follows: Daniel 
R. Cameron, William A. Vincent, 
Harry A. Lipsky, John C. Harding, 
Mrs. John McMahon, Alfred R. 
Urion, Oscar F. Greifenhagen, 
Henry W. Huttman, Adolph F. 
Gartz, Dr. John Guerin, Dr. Jere- 
miah H. Walsh, Dean Walter T. 
Sumner, James B. Dibelka, 
Julius F. Smietanka, Frank I. 
Bennett, George F. Koester, David 











FOR SALE 


A number of shares of the 7 per cent. 
Preferred Stock of 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO. 


Fer further information address X, 
P O. Box 371, Boston. 
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M. Pfaelzer, George B. Swift, 
Nathaniel C. Sears, Charles P, Seth- 
ness, Dr. James B. McFatrich (presi- 
dent). 

City Forester J. H. Prost has found 
an enemy for the Boy Scouts of Chi- 
eago to combat. Instead of march- 
ing about with toy guns Prost de- 
elares that the scouts should all be 
armed with grubbing hoes, and sent 
forth to conquer the weeds of the 
city. He said that while the boys 
are cutting. down the weeds they 
will be acquiring a knowledge of the 
names of noxious weeds as well as 
much exercise. The following are 
the names of the enemies whom the 
scouts are urged to fight: Burdock, 
Canada thistle, poison ivy, pigweed, 
smartweed, chickweed, wild plan- 
tain. dandelion, and sandburr. The 
idea occurred to Mr. Prost after he 
received a letter from G. M. Ed- 
wards, principal of the . Parkside 
school, asking information on weed 
ordinances and methods of extermi- 
nation, and requesting that the 
material be sent him so that he could 
map out a weed campaign to be 
earried on by the children of his 
school. 


ABINGDON. Dr. Walter D. Ag- 
new of Chattanooga has been elected 
to succeed Dr. W. P. McVey as pres- 
dent of Hedding College. 

GALESBURG. A beautiful new 
four-room building has an audi- 
torium in the basement, one of the 
best in any schoolhouse in the city. 
It is in everyway on a new model, 
with unique and eminently satis- 
factory conditions in sanitation, 
«loak-rooms, lighting, blackboards, 
and is withal fireproof. 





IOWA. 

DES MOINES. The Still College 
of Osteopathy has been permanently 
«closed. The school property will be 
sold on September 18. Notice to 
students who had signed for the 
coming year have been sent out, the 
faculty stating that all money paid in 
advance will be refunded. Still Col- 
lege of Osteopathy was founded by 
Dr. A. T. Still in 1888. According 
to Dr. Taylor, 900 students have been 
graduated. Dr. Taylor and the trus- 
tees have resigned. 

IOWA CITY. Professor Di ssiais 
Gifford Weld has resigned his posi- 
tion as head of the department of 
mathematics in the State University 
of Iowa. He resigned the deanship 
of the College of Liberal Arts two 
years ago, soon after the accession 
of the present state board of educa- 
tion. 


INDIANA. 

MUNCIE. Work is started on 
the repairing and remodeling of the 
old Eastern Indiana Normal Univer- 
sity building, which is to be occupied 
by the Beardsley Institute of Chi- 
cago. A manual training and do- 
mestic science normal, school, the 
graduates from which will be quali- 
fied to teach these subjects in the 
public schools, will form an impor- 
tant part of the institution. 


MINNESOTA. 

ST. PAUL. Archbishop Ireland, 
at the close of the annual four-day 
retreat of the Catholic priests of the 
arch-diocese at the St. Paul Semi- 
nary, was the recipient of $100,000, 
pledged by 260 priests. Rev. Thomas 
J. Gibbons of St. Luke’s church 
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— WEBSTERS ~ 
NEw Frrvemnanuaaiil: 
DICTIONARY - Tue Merriam Wester 


These are only samples of hundreds of 
unbiased and intelligent commendations 
from the highest sources which estab- 
lish the standing of the New Interna- 
tional as THE SUPREME AUTHORITY. 


MASS. COM. OF EDUCATION, DAVID SNEDDEN: 


“‘T have been struck with the thoroughness with 
which the work has been done.” 















MASS, SUPREME COURT: 
“‘ The fullness and accuracy of its defini- 
tions will almost certainly give it precedence 

over all others.” —Chiey Jn stice Marcus 

P. : 

















Knowlton. 





An oe Oe — 
me y= pa ns pith 


eS tt a ek 

The Only dictionary with the New Divided Page. 

400,000 Words Defined. 6000 Illustrations. 2700 
Pages. Cost $400,000. 












PRES. W.H. P. FAUNCE, BROWN UNIV, 
‘* A small encyclopedia, covering the 
entire territory of the world’s knowl- 
edge and the world’s action.” 











KEEP ABREAST of the Times. Let us tell you about 
PRES. WM. DEWITT HYDE, = 

BOWDOIN COLLEGE: 
** Thoroughly up to date.” 
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made the presentation speech to the 
archbishop, offering this fund as a 
token of “esteem, love, and rever- 
ence.” The priests have contributed 
sums ranging from $500 to $1,000. 
This amount is to be given to the 
archbishop within a year, and is for 
his golden jubilee, which he will 
celebrate this year. Archbishop Ire- 
land is probably more beloved by 


Musical Art of the 
City of New York 
an wee 


120 Claremont Avenue 

KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE. The Louisville 
Kindergarten Training school is to 


become a part of the public school SPECIAL COURSES FOR SUPER- 
— Br ds VISORS OF MUSIC IN PUBLIC 


KANSAS. SCHOOLS 
PITTSBURG. The Kansas 

Manual Training Normal school of Shoes Tepper : 
this city is the only institution of the EXAMINATIONS: 
kind in the country, and its success September 30; October 4 4to6p.m 
is as phenomenal as its work is ex- ; , wan 
ceptional. The enrollment at the ENROLLMENT : 
end of eight years is more than 1,000. September 25 to October 5 
The new principal, Dr. George E. . F 
Myers, has a record that matches Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course 
that of the school. He was a native mailed on application. 
of this state, took his post-graduate, 


Institute of 


Frank Damrosch . - Director 


Principal 











HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TATE Ne NORMAL SCH HOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 


wy For catalogue 
address ti the Principal, A neon M.A. 








~... TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers Agencies .2e... 


York, N.Y Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cai., 2142 Skattuck Ave. Departm 
wei 1805 Penn. ee Cola 408 Coope oie heed Angeles, "Cal, 238 Lcigias Bieg. SOBteal and. technical training 





BOSTON 





STATE nowt NORMAL SCHODL, Salem, Massachusetts, 
tional. ent for the peda- 
of teachers of 


the Bey subjects. . AsBURY Prr- 
, Ore., 611 Swetliand ' 


Che James F. MeCatongh Ceacers, Haetey memeeryace, cic 
=| Be" BEI LS 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommenda- 


Com t teachers in demand. SESS TRATION FEES $1.00. RITE US. 
JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 
from the primary supervisorship of 
this city after ten years of service. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


dunce J. Albert, Manager 
ools and Colleges everywhere our 
sp og ss." Western 

















623 So. Wabash AV- 
Chicago, Ill. 
Twenty-sixth 

to mm | our new booklet “Tea “Teach 
Wash ; Idaho Building, Bo 


Trmanent clients. YOU want T 

ces, Realty Building, Spokane, ‘ CALIFORNIA. 

MAR rINEZ. Principal D. O. 

Brillhart, who has been in charge of 
’ the Visalia High school for several 

THE HATHAWAY TEACHERS AGENCY Bennington, Vermont years, is now at the head of the high 

has a few good teachers who are still free toaccept new positions : Domestic Science teachers <¢-},,.] at Martinez—the home of 

with first class professional training, ccllege graduates, trained kindergartners, specialists | x abas 3 

in other lines. Hon. John Swett. 


FERNDALE. S. S. Ray, who 
organized the Exeter Union High 
school and presided over it during 
the past three years, is now filling 
the principalship of the high school 
$1.50 at Ferndale, Humboldt county. Mr. 
“ “ “ 4 Ray is succeeded by Principal H. A. 

we a “s 1.25 Owen; who was at Orosi last year. 
Monroe & Buckbee Harper& Bros., N.Y. . The Exeter High school is just in- 


Murray Lo “ ‘ clan 
Davenport saa Sagres Seca Ee” troducing manual training and do- 
The Wentworth-Smith Arithmetics (3 books).. mestiec science. 


The Indi oe __ woh ow Boston 

e Indian Book , 

Mother Carey’s Chickens.................... 0. 7 heme, see hat pea VISALIA. Hubert Fisher, who 
had charge of the work in manual 


oa 

The Corn Lady Field 

eee eee Gees Smith training in the Visalia High school 
during the past year, has_ been 
elected to a similar position in the 


Banta & Benson ‘ és “ 
= Dutch Republic ~~ hes: i ptoingen praye- 
ution.. ei se eedeees 
The Story of Chicago . San Mateo schools, at an increased 
salary. 











Some New Books. 


Author. 


Goss 





Title. 


A Life of Grant 

The Birth of England 

The Dawn of British History 
From Conquest to Charter 

Our Country and Its People.. ... 
Elements of Plane Trigonometry... 
Eugenics 


Publisher. Price. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., N. ¥. 
“ “ “ “ 


A. Penge, y een 


Jehns Hopkins Press, Baltimore —— 


Rand, McNally & Co., calease a 
Selections from Abraham Lincoln Draper [Ed.} ‘American Book’ Co., es 35 
Indian Folk Tales a oulet ri ns 40 
St Eaton & Mains, "4 — 
A Mother Goose Reader . — 
Love and Marriage 50 


Taft 
. Mickens- Robinson Silver, Burdett & Co., 
K G.P. Putnam’s Sons, os 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
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special work at Clark University, 
Worcester, was principal of the 
Colorado Springs High school, and 
since 1906 has been principal of the 
famous McKinley High school, 
Washington, D. C. When he went 
to Washington he had a most diffi- 
cult problem to solve. Three prin- 
cipals had broken down, or broken 
up, in two years, but Dr. Myers 
cleared the atmosphere at once, and 
so eminently successful has he been 
that Congress has given him a new 
building costing $600,000, and the 
school has enlarged so greatly that 
he leaves a faculty of 100. Nothing 
less than the great opportunity in 
this state could have tempted him. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 

OLYMPIA. The state board of 
equalization is to levy a tax of $.0105 
on all property subject to taxation 
for the benefit of the state institu- 
tions of higher learning, which in- 
elude the University of Washing- 
ton, Washington State College, and 
three normal schools. 


MONTANA 
MISSOULA. Dr. O. J. Oraig, for 
several years president of the State 
University, died recently in Califor- 
nia. He had not been in vigorous 
health since before his retirement 
three years ago. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 
KEANEY. The 
school closes its 


blaze of glory. 
3,433 different 


State Normal 
sixth year ina 
It has matriculated 
students in the six 
years. Its enrollment this year is 
1,000. It has issued 165 life certifi- 
cates, 362 elementary certificates, has 
a library of 8,000 volumes, and one 
of the best reading rooms in the 
state. It has the largest and best 
summer session in its history. Many 
graduates have taken special work 
for a degree. The school had an ele- 
gant new wing last year, and is build- 
ing its companion wing now. The 
main corridor is 360 feet long, and 
within three years, when the main 
plan is complete, this corridor will be 
660 feet long. This is probably with- 
out its equal in the country for a 
straight corridor. The bookkeeping 
and administration are so efficient 
as to receive special legislative ap- 
proval. 


UTAH. 


SALT LAKE CITY. The chil- 
dren of this ¢ity have been provided 
with a swimming pool twenty-five 
by eighty feet and from two to four 
feet. A competent instructor is In 
charge. Flowing wells supply the 
pools with fresh water. 


Miss Rosalie Polleck has retired 


/ 


WASHINGTON. Dr. W. M. 
Davidson, who took the oath of 
office on July 1, entered upon his 
duties on August 1, his deputy, Mrs. 
Thurston, acting as superintendent 
during July. Ex-Superintendent A. 
T. Stuart takes tp his work as in- 
spector of elementary schools, the 
position in which he has been when 
not superintendent, for many years. 





2 
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A Wonderful Achievement. 


Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary, G. & C. Merriam Company, 
Springfield, Mass., is the most wonder- 
ful single book that has been made. 
It not only has the most material, 
the clearest type, the best paper, and 
the finest illustrations of any very 
large book, but it represents the most 
of scholarly effort, the latest informa- 
tion, and the greatest number of sub- 
jects of any book in the world. It is 
distinctly progressive. It has the 
latest and newest information that one 
could desire.” 


> 


“Dolan,” said Mr. Rafferty, as he 
jooked up at the city post-office, 
“what does them letters ‘MDCCC- 
XCVII’ mean?’ 

“They mean ‘eighteen hundred and 
ninety-seven.’ ”’ 

“Dolan,” came the query 
thoughtful pause; “don’t you think 
they’re overdoin’ this spellin’ reform 
a bit?’—Washington Star. 
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BOSTON THEATRES, 





B. F. KEITH'S THEATRE. 
Another all-star vaudeville show is 
announced for next week at B, F. 
Keith's theatre, Rose Coghlan will 
appear in a new dramatic sketch, 
“Between Matinee and Night” This 
piece tells an intensely intefesting 
story of that side of theatrigal life 
of which the public has littl or no 
knowledge, Miss Coghlan WH! be 
supported by a splendid ¢ompany. 
One of the most pretentious fOvelties 
in all vaudeville is Joseph Hart's 
“Bathing Girls,” a tabloid Musical 
revue in which a dozen scenes of daz- 
ziing splendor are unfolded, and” a 
host of pretty girls take part in 
lively songs and dances, Ray Cox, 
“the girl from Dixie,” will bring her 
famous imitations, including “The 
Baseball Girl.” A genuine novelty 
will be Staley and Birbeck, im their 
great musical transformation act. 
Other big features are Wynn and 
Rawson, the rah-rah boys; Alf Grant 
and Ethel Hoag, “Something doing 
all the time”; Joe Kelsey, the mirth- 
ful man; and Meyden brothers, acro- 
bats, 


NATIONAL THEATRE, 


Everything is now in readiness for 
the grand opening of the new Na- 
tional theatre on Tremont street, 
near Berkeley street. This latest 
3oston playhouse, which is the larg- 
est vaudeville theatre in the world, 
has been declared to be one of the 
finest examples of popular price 
playhouses in America... The act to 
be produced at the National will as- 
tonish the public for brilliamcy and 
popularity. The management of the 
theatre are anxious to cater to 
women and children, and all pro- 
grams will be arranged with this end 
in view. The bargain Matinees, 
when 3,500 seats are to be sold for 
five and ten cents, are sure to meet 
with great success. In the evening 
the orchestra seats will be fifteen 
cents; first balcony, ten cents; and 
the second balcony, containing 1.200 
individual seats, five cents, There 
will be two performances @aily, and 


out-of-town patrons will have ample 
opportunity to get trains, The Na- 
tional theatre will give the theatre- 
goers high-class vaudeville at popu- 


lar prices, Women and children who 
cannot afford to visit high-price 
playhouses will find excellent enter- 
tainment and comfort at the Na- 


tional, 





“Talkin’ of economy,” remarked 
the man in the corner seat of the 
third-class smoker, “I know @ feller 
as ’asn’t spent a ‘a’p’ny in five 
years.” 

“Ger away!’ commented the man 
in the opposite corner. “What're 
yer gettin’ at?’ 

“Tt’s a fact,” said the first man, as 
he lit his short clay; “but he'll be out 
next week.”’—Tit-Bits. 


ENDOWED SCHOOL 


With large resources, in New England, desires 
pup'ls, boys or girls, for boarding department. 

Beautiful country surroundings, excalient 
teachers. 

Tuition low, with allowance towards schelar- 
ships. Address 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 Beacon St., Boston 











TEACHERS’® AGENCIES. 


ETTS men sometimes think of ours as a New York agency. Asa matter 

of fact, a full third of the places we fill are cutside this State, ard 
have extended to every state and territory in the Union except Alaska (where salaries 
are too small.to attract), and in other countries, even tofilling a college presidency im Africa. 
Thus Evans T. Parker, when teaching in Nort , Mass., registered with us and was 
sent to the Kentucky Military Institute, where he ined two years. He re-registered, 
and has just been elected to the Friends school at ’ ington, Del., the pe wom going to 
Boston to meet him. ‘lhis looks T0 is,a good many of the schools 
like a wide range, but the fact ail vver the country have learned 
that they can depend on our recommendat come to us with copfidence. A man 
introdu himself to the proprietor of this A at the St. Louis exposition, saying, 
“You ought to know me; you have got me two places.”” It was Frank Strong, now 
President of the University of Kansas,whom we Sent to Lincoln, Neb., as super int - 


ona 
can’ send good men to any state, t© Maing, to caitiorns, AND TQ DELAWARE 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W, BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


“BREWER WeEeney 




















T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency ieee Yon 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY inttoduces to Colleges, 


ni Schools, and Fam 
and =? OREIGN superior Professors, Principais, Assistants, Tutors, and Pre a 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callom 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 21 0hion square, tow vort, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women 
shert notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Tenth Year. Send for manual. 
W. B. ANDREWS, Manager, Portland, Maine. 


PECIALISTS with gooa general education wanted for department work in 


High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. G e teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $00 to $70 per month. For further 

information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & ©O., 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
411 Rhodes Bldg., Atianta, Ga. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
8. Sec, and Treas. 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9€ counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 

















DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4.29ct.0.0%:."sonzts'sm 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 





HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHF RS’ AGFRCY. 
people. Free registration to feliable candidates. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


A superior agency for svperior 
Services free to school] offciaks 


333 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 





The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


310-311 Providence Building, Duluth, Mina. 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. .Send for circulars. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥. 


souceceeeeneeroooeooreneaey wenrener 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers gs 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 6 Beacon St. » +» + Boston, Mass. 
g Agency 











ALVIN ¥F. PEASE, 
Manager 
00000000 O04 80000 


Loag distance Telephene. 
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JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 














A book that should be read by every 
teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and states- 
man. The book, as Representative Brosius 
said, that influenced the passage of the most 
remarkable bill that ever passed any State 
This demand explains why the Legislature— an act to prevent the increase 


R E M | N G T O N > nes imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. 
TYPEWRITER 


has a 2 to I lead in the Schools of America 


“The greatest good to the greatest number” Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 
is the principle which makes the Remington 
supreme in business schools 


Remington Typewriter Company New England Publishing Company 


New York and Everywhere 















































6 Beacon Street, Boston 














SIMPLE PROBLEMS 


“IN. 


INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


. FOR .*. 
GRAMMAR GRADES 


By BRENELLE HUNT 


Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


A supplementary book for classroom work. It consists of a series of lessons 
on Glass Cutting, School Desk, Making Picture Frames, Manufacture of Pins, 
Printers’ Problems, Circular Saw, Use of Lumber, Manufacture of Boxes, Board 

’ Measure, Framing Floors, Walls and Roofs, Manufacture of Wire Nails, Shingling 
Roofs, Study of Wages, Determining Price of Pair of Shoes. These lessons have 
been carefully planned and tried in the classroom. Illustrations, diagrams and 
tables are freely used. For guidance in the work, answers to all problems are 
given. 


Paper. Price 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
































